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ABSTRACT 


PRESSING FORWARD: ESTABLISHING 
PRACTICES OF PRAYER IN PURSUIT 
OF CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 


by 
Serena J. Wolfe 
United Theological Seminary, 2024 


Mentor 
Justus H. Hunter, PhD 


J. Michael Lowry, DMin 
David F. Watson, PhD 


This project sought to explore the problem of disconnection between Christian 
understanding and practice, and its impact on spiritual formation among congregants at 
Williamsport United Methodist Church. The hypothesis was that if participants received 
instruction on prayer as a means of grace, then their understanding of prayer would 
change. The project was implemented over a period of nine weeks and utilized 
questionnaires, participant journals, and participant interviews to collect data. Analysis of 
the data found that although participants did not articulate a change in their understanding 


of prayer, they experienced prayer as a means of grace during the project. 
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For what would it profit us to know the whole Bible by heart and the principles of all the 
philosophers if we live without grace and the love of God? 


—Thomas a Kempis, The Imitation of Christ 


INTRODUCTION 


Williamsport United Methodist Church is a congregation that actively loves its 
neighbors through works of mercy: a monthly food pantry, a community food cupboard 
stocked with non-perishable food in the church yard, weekly exercise classes for senior 
adults, and financial assistance for neighbors in need. The congregation seeks new ways 
to serve its neighbors and build relationships with people in the community in hopes that 
church attendance will increase. However, the congregation has lacked organized, 
communal engagement in the works of piety since the COVID-19 pandemic of 2020. 
There were no ongoing adult small groups, Bible studies, or prayer gatherings and the 
sacrament of communion was not offered regularly. Informal surveying of the laity 
revealed that the only means of grace most people engaged in aside from service were 
public worship and hearing the word preached from the pulpit. Few people engaged in 
personal spiritual practices. Fewer still could articulate an understanding of the means of 
grace or sanctification. This project was the first step in exploring whether there was a 
connection between the congregations’ spiritual health, fruitfulness in ministry, and 
engagement in the means of grace. The project sought to introduce participants to prayer 
as a means of grace so that they would grow in holiness and was informed by Luke 
10:25-27, the Rule of Saint Benedict, the Wesleyan theological concept of Christian 


perfection, and the virtue ethics of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas. The hypothesis was 


that if participants received instruction on prayer as a means of grace, then their 
understanding of prayer would change. 

This document is comprised of six chapters. The project context and focus of the 
project itself is presented in the first chapter. A brief history of Williamsport, Ohio and 
Williamsport United Methodist Church is provided and my own background in ministry 
is outlined. The chapter concludes with an overview of how the project was developed. 
Chapter two explores the biblical foundations for the project. Exegesis of Luke 10:25-37 
aids in understanding the disconnection between knowledge of God’s laws and how these 
laws are practiced. This passage tells the story of an encounter between Jesus and an 
unnamed expert of religious law. The legal expert correctly summarizes the law when he 
identifies love of God with “all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your 
strength, and with all your mind” as the greatest commandment and love of “your 
neighbor as yourself” as the second greatest commandment (Lk 10:27). However, the text 
suggests that the expert of the law does not practice the commandments as he should. 
When Jesus tells the parable of a good Samaritan and asks the expert who in the story 
acted as a neighbor to a man beaten by robbers, the expert of the law recognizes that the 
Samaritan in the story acted as a neighbor to the beaten man. Jesus tells the legal expert 
to “go and do likewise,” (Lk 10:37) suggesting that the legal expert did not already live in 
a way that fulfills the second commandment. Love of God and love of neighbor 
combined are necessary for spiritual health. 

Benedict of Nursia cites this passage in his Ru/e. This document and what is 
written about its author are the subject of the third chapter and provides the historical 


foundations for the project. The Rule of Saint Benedict has ordered the life of Benedictine 


monastic communities for nearly fifteen hundred years and structured the Benedictine 
communities so that the religious may pursue holiness through prayer, work, and 
development of virtue. All aspects of life are addressed in the Rule, but the community’s 
approach to prayer receives more attention than any other topic. This role of prayer, 
worship, and virtue in the Rule significantly influenced the selection of prayer as the 
focus of the project. Participants were introduced to two forms of prayer related to the 
Rule of Saint Benedict—the daily office and /ectio divina. 

The fourth chapter considers the concept of Christian perfection—a theological 
bedrock of the Wesleyan-Methodist tradition. John Wesley and the Methodists 
understood holiness as fulfillment of the commandments to love the Lord God with heart, 
soul, strength, and mind and to love one’s neighbor as oneself. Wesley was convicted that 
God desires his children to be perfected in love in the present world and encouraged the 
Methodists to pursue Christian perfection through frequent use of the means of grace. 
These means of grace include acts of piety—public worship, private and corporate 
prayer, meditating upon or searching scripture, the Lord’s Supper, and fasting—and acts 
of mercy such as caring for the poor, visiting the sick, and feeding the hungry. The 
project curriculum presented Christian perfection—being filled with love for God and 
neighbor—as the goal of the Christian life and the means of grace as the primary way to 
experience God’s sanctifying grace. 

Virtue and virtuous living were emphasized within the Rule of Saint Benedict and 
the Methodist movement. Chapter five explores the moral philosophies of Aristotle and 
Thomas Aquinas to better understand why the means of grace are fitting for sanctification 


of the human soul. Aristotle’s Nichomachean Ethics proposed that every human action is 
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oriented to some good and that the highest human good we seek is eudaimonia, which is 
most often translated as “happiness.” Happiness is attained through a well-lived life in 
accordance with virtue. Aristotle identifies two types of virtue: intellectual virtue and 
moral virtue. Humans are not born with virtue but may develop intellectual virtue through 
instruction and moral virtue through habituation. Thomas Aquinas engaged with Aristotle 
in the Summa Theologica and positioned happiness and virtue within a Christian 
theological framework by rooting human happiness in the union of a human being and 
God and noted that there are theological virtues—faith, hope, and love—which can only 
be attained through impartation of divine grace. These moral philosophies underscore the 
need for habits of worship, prayer, fasting, and other means of grace as a Christian 
pursues holiness and eternal life. 

The document concludes with a chapter on implementation of the project and 
project data analysis. The project itself was a seven-week small group that explored the 
biblical, historical, theological, and interdisciplinary foundations while engaging in a 
different manner of prayer each week. The prayer assignments included the ACTS 
(adoration, confession, thanksgiving, and supplication) pattern of prayer, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the use of written prayers, /ectio divina, the daily office, and the daily examen. 
Participants completed a project questionnaire at the beginning and end of the project, 
reflected upon their weekly experience with prayer through journaling, and sat for an 
interview after submitting their post-project questionnaire and journals. The questionnaire 
probed participants’ knowledge of Wesleyan theology, understanding of prayer, and 
personal habits of prayer. Analysis of the data showed some improvement in these areas, 


but participants’ stated understanding of prayer remained largely unchanged over the 


course of the project. Participant interviews supported this finding. Data collected from 
participant interviews demonstrated that although participants still understood prayer as 
communication with God primarily for the purpose of help-seeking at the conclusion of 
the project, their experiences with prayer could be constructed as encounters with divine 
grace. Additionally, data collected from two participants suggested that engagement in 
traditional Christian prayer practices may influence how individuals conceive God. 
Project findings underscore the need for future spiritual formation within the project 
context and suggest that a shift from instruction to practice may aid individuals in 


pursuing sanctification through prayer as a means of grace. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


This chapter provides an overview of the project context, the needs of the 
congregation, and my personal experiences and skills related to the project. The project 
context, Williamsport United Methodist Church (Williamsport UMC), is a small, rural 
congregation in South-Central Ohio where I currently serve as a provisional elder in the 
West Ohio Conference of the United Methodist Church. Analysis of the project context is 
provided, including information on the church and its surrounding community, the 
history of the congregation, and the current reality of Williamsport UMC. My own 
background, spiritual development, call to ministry, and ministry experience are outlined. 
Themes of spiritual formation and the disconnection between orthodoxy, orthopraxy, and 
transformation were identified as challenges faced in my own life and within the and the 
congregation. The resulting project was the first step toward revitalization of a local 


congregation rooted in individuals’ pursuit of God’s grace through prayer. 


Project Context 


Williamsport United Methodist Church, Williamsport, Ohio 
Williamsport UMC is in the rural village of Williamsport, Ohio. The village is 


approximately thirty-five miles south of Columbus and ten miles west of the closest city, 
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Circleville, Ohio. The church building sits on the corner of North Main Street and Church 


Street in the north central area of the village. Williamsport UMC is the larger of two 
churches still operating in Williamsport and part of the Atlanta-Williamsport Charge in 
the Scioto River District of the West Ohio Annual Conference of the United Methodist 
Church. Elders appointed to the Atlanta- Williamsport Charge are appointed part-time by 
each congregation and reside in a parsonage owned by Williamsport UMC. 
Williamsport is in the Deer Creek Township of Pickaway Counter. The village 
population in 2010 was 1,023 according to Census data. Williamsport covers an area of 
1.84 square miles and includes two parks.' The south wall of the Williamsport UMC 
church building faces Community Square Park—a park created on the grounds of the 
former Williamsport Public School. A community gym building, playground set, softball 
diamond, and shelter house are in the park. The second village park sits at the south end 
of Williamsport and includes a small nature preserve with walking trails, two softball 
diamonds, a large field, a shelter house, and a playground set. The village also home to a 
dollar store, gas station with a small grocery store and deli/restaurant, a bank, a bar, a 
seasonal fast-food restaurant, a golf club, and a post office. The Westfall Local Public 
School District serves families of Williamsport. Although Westfall’s campuses are 
outside the village corporation limits, the schools have a Williamsport mailing address. 
Statistical data for the Williamsport zip code—43 164—from missioninsite.com 
provides greater detail about the community surrounding Williamsport UMC. The zip 
code population estimate for 2022 was 2,272 with an average age of forty. The average 


age of the population has risen in recent years and is projected to continue rising in the 


' Village of Williamsport, “About,” https://www.williamsport43 164.org/about. 


future. The population and average age of the population is expected to remain stable 
over the next decade. Most of the population reside in family households and just over 
half of all individuals aged fifteen and older are married. Single-parent households are on 
the rise, although the increase is very small—0.2 percent. Residents are overwhelmingly 
white, with only a projected 3 percent of community members being Asians, 
Black/African American, Hispanic or Latino, or Pacific Islander/American Indian/Other. 
The percentage of the non-white population is projected to increase slightly within the 
next decade. It is estimated that an overwhelming majority of residents—97.86 percent— 
speak only English, compared to 92.84 percent of the state population who speak English 
only.” 

The average household income in the community was projected to be $88,034 in 
2022—higher than the state average of $81,045—and only 5.58 percent of families in the 
43164-zip code live below the poverty level. The average household income is expected 
to grow by 13 percent in the next five years. Fewer residents report completing a college 
degree in comparison to educational attainment in the state and a lower percentage of 
residents are estimated to be in the civilian labor force — 56 percent—compared to the 
state estimate of 61 percent, with a larger percentage of residents employed as blue-collar 
workers—42.9 percent—compared to 38 percent of state residents in blue collar work. 
Construction, farming, fishing, forestry, healthcare support, and protective service work 


is higher among community members than the state population.? 


“Williamsport United Methodist Church FullInsight Report,” MissionInsite. 


3 “Williamsport United Methodist Church Executivelnsight Report,” MissionInsite. 


Church History 

Williamsport UMC holds several documents outlining its history. The earliest 
document is taken from Rise & Progress of the Deercreek Settlement by Dr. J. B. F. 
Morgan, published in series in The Clarksburg Telegraph in 1889. Captain William B. 
Davis composed a church history for Williamsport’s centennial service in 1910. A short 
history was included in the church’s 1941 Centennial Celebration program. The church 
created The Deercreek Journal in 1984 to commemorate the bicentennial of American 
Methodism which includes articles based upon the works of Morgan and Davis as well as 
local historical documents. An undated document titled “History of the Methodist Church 
in Williamsport” written by Esta M. Tipton summarizes information found in the 
previously listed sources and is attached to a roster of ministers who have served 
Williamsport since 1826. The final typed entry on this roster lists the name of the 
church’s first female minister, Rev. Melonie T. Harnish, with the date 1997. Harnish’s 
departure year and the names of the next two ministers are written by hand with no 
updates made after 2004. Finally, an undated document titled “Church Chronology” 
without attribution lists significant events in the history of the church beginning with the 
establishment of the Williams Town colony in 1797 and ending with the retirement of the 
church’s debt in 1990. 

Methodists in Pickaway County trace their heritage to 1796 when Dr. Edward 
Tiffin led a Methodist Episcopal Society in a cabin located on the east bank of Deer 
Creek owned by Anthony Davenport. The population expanded rapidly in the Scioto 
Valley and the Scioto Methodist Episcopal Circuit was established in the western 


territory of the Scioto Valley in 1799. Tiffin, a Methodist minister, was elected as the first 


10 
Governor of Ohio in 1803. The Deercreek Circuit was formed on September 14, 1807, 


with 550 members and included current-day Ross and Pickaway Counties. Bishop 
Francis Asbury visited the region a year later to lead a Methodist camp meeting for 2,000 
members at Deer Creek. By 1811 the Deercreek Circuit had increased to 1020 members. 
Deer Creek Township continued to increase in population and was the third largest 
township in Pickaway County with a population of 1,532 by 1820. The church’s 
historical journal states that in 1820, “Old School’ Baptists organize in [the] area but 
decline because of conservative doctrine.” 

Church records conflict regarding the establishment of the Williamsport 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1826. Two documents refer to the group as a class led by 
Samuel Parett while another states that Williamsport, New Holland, and Mount Pleasant 
churches were established in the Deercreek Circuit by Rev. Jacob Delay. All church 
records agree that the Williamsport Methodist Episcopal Church building was 
constructed in the newly incorporated village of Williamsport in 1841. The building was 
thirty-by-fifty feet with an approximate cost of $3,000. The New Holland-Williamsport 
Circuit was detached from the Deercreek Circuit in 1853 and included at least eight 
congregations. The circuit was served by two pastors—one residing in New Holland and 
the other residing in Williamsport. 

The worshipping community at Williamsport outgrew their building, purchased 
additional land, and constructed a brick building for $4,000 in 1866. Division over 
appointed clergy grew in the circuit until the bishop split the circuit apart. A larger space 
was necessary again due to continued growth in the Williamsport church. The brick 


building was constructed for the price of $10,000 and was dedicated on June 7, 1890. 
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Church historical accounts note that during the service that day “it was announced that 
before the [dedication] ceremony could be performed, it would be necessary to raise the 
sum of $3,400.’* No explanation of this fee is provided, but Davis notes that the trustees 
were asked to take up a collection for the fee and “to the credit of our good citizens, an 
amount more than asked for was contributed.”> 

Church documents show that Williamsport became a station in 1917 and its first 
parsonage was constructed in 1924. An addition to the church building was made in 1956 
and a new parsonage was constructed adjacent to the church during that same year. A 
storm in 1980 damaged the church’s slate roof as well as headstones in the churchyard 
cemetery. The merger of the Methodist Episcopal and Evangelical Brethren Churches 
into the United Methodist Church is noted in the church records. Tipton records the 
merger date as 1970 while an article in The Deercreek Journal gives the correct year of 
1968. No explanation of the discrepancy is provided. Williamsport UMC and Atlanta 
UMC in New Holland became a two-point charge in 2019. One hundred pastors have 
served the body of believers that is now Williamsport UMC since 1826, with most 
serving a one-year term. There have been seventeen pastors appointed to Williamsport 
UMC since the United Methodist Church was formed. Reverend Doug Dowson held the 
longest appointment in the history of the church. He led the church from July 2011 
through the end of December 2018. The most recent change in pastoral appointment was 
July 2022 upon the retirement of Rev. Samuel Harnish. The Atlanta-Williamsport Charge 


will join the newly formed Scioto River District of the West Ohio Conference. This 


4 William B. Davis, Church History, The Deercreek Journal (1984), 4. 


5 Dwight K. Roark, 4 Short History of American Methodism, The Deercreek Journal (1984), 
Church History, 10. 
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change structurally reunites Pickaway and Ross Counties—areas served by the Deercreek 


Methodist Episcopal Circuit when it formed in 1807. 


Current State of the Church 

Williamsport UMC is slowly returning from a period of inactivity during the 
COVID pandemic. Although the health of a congregation cannot be solely determined by 
attendance numbers, mission and outreach activities, or small group ministries, such data 
adds to the overall story of a faith community. Average weekly attendance at 
Williamsport UMC was sixty-three in 2019 and dropped to twenty-eight in 2020. It raised 
to an average Sunday attendance of thirty-four in 2021 and forty-five in 2022. Average 
Sunday morning attendance in January and February 2023 is fifty-four. One worship 
service is held at 11:00 a.m. on Sunday mornings. 

The style of worship is traditional—the congregation prefers hymns and is 
typically accompanied by an organ. A choir sings an anthem most weekends and a brass 
choir plays two to three times each quarter. One worship service each month during the 
summer is held in the community park shelter house across the street. Worship includes 
communion on the first Sunday of each month—a practice that rarely occurred during the 
pandemic but was reinstated in July 2022. The congregation began using “The Great 
Thanksgiving” liturgy from The United Methodist Hymnal and The United Methodist 
Book of Worship when they returned to a monthly habit of receiving the sacrament. 
Collection of tithes and offerings was discontinued during the pandemic and reinstated in 
the fall of 2022 after a community outbreak of COVID-19 ended. Live video from 


Sunday morning worship is shared on the church’s Facebook page and worship is 
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supported with a slide show that includes the words of prayers, calls to worship, hymns, 
scripture readings, and graphics. 

Most activity of the church occurs on Sunday mornings. Two Sunday School 
classes meet at 10:15 a.m. with one class for young children and one class for teens. The 
choir and brass choirs rehearse during this time. A confirmation class with seven students 
met on Sunday afternoons at 3:00 p.m. in the basement space from January through April 
2023. The first adult Bible study offered in at least three years met in the basement on 
Thursday evenings at 6:00 p.m. in the fall. The class was open to individuals of both 
congregations in the charge. Twelve adults attended with five from Atlanta UMC and 
seven from Williamsport UMC. A community Thai Chi class meets in the sanctuary on 
Monday and Thursday mornings at 9:00 a.m. The communications team, worship 
committee, and church council meet on the first Monday of each month in the basement. 
The congregational care team meets one evening every other month in the basement. A 
vision team began meeting in November 2022 and has used both the basement and the 
sanctuary for meeting space. 

The church holds a food pantry on the fourth Friday of each month from 2:00 - 
4:00 p.m. in the Community Square Park Gym. The food pantry serves between twenty 
and thirty households each month. Williamsport UMC hosts a Red Cross Blood Drive 
every other month at the Crown Hill Golf Club banquet hall. There are four significant 
outreach ministries during the year. An Easter Egg Hunt for children is held in the 
Community Square Park the weekend before Easter Sunday. Vacation Bible School is 
offered in late July. The church holds a tenderloin dinner in the church courtyard during 


Williamsport’s community yard sale in the late summer. The pastor and a few individuals 
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passed out hotdogs to community children during Trick or Treat in the parsonage 
driveway until 2022. In October 2022, the church held a fall outreach during Trick or 
Treat. Tables were set up in the courtyard with games and church members passed out 
candy and served hot dogs and drinks to families. The event was very well attended by 
the community and two families who attended the event joined the church for worship 
many weeks later. One family still attends regularly. 

Several congregation members were interviewed to gain insight into the 
theological formation of the church, attitudes about the church’s current reality, and 
concerns of the congregation. Individuals overall articulated a strong faith forged from 
their experiences in church, life experiences, and their struggles. Most people interviewed 
recognize God as creator and as active in the world. A small minority of interviewees 
described God using Trinitarian language and two individuals seemed to suggest a 
separation between God and Jesus. Three individuals questioned if God is personal in 
response to the question, ““Who is God?” These individuals used personal language for 
God in their interview responses, often employing masculine pronouns, despite their 
initial response to the question. Scripture was understood as useful for moral guidance by 
most individuals and prayer was frequently explained as a means for communicating with 
God. Most people made positive comments about being challenged over the past several 
months to read scripture and pray regularly. Several expressed a desire to learn more 
about scripture. 

Interviewees also expressed cautious hope for the future of the church. Nearly all 
interviewees are long-standing members of the community and recalled a time when the 


church was thriving and active. They wrestle to understand how the church went into 
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decline and what can be done to continue growth the congregation has experienced 
within the past year. Several are specifically concerned about the absence of village 
children who attended Sunday School before the pandemic. Interviewees largely 
discussed themes of congregational vitality—an increase in both attendance and active 
participation in the ministries of the church—when asked what they most hope for in the 
future. Attitudes toward the church are positive overall, with music cited as the most- 
loved aspect of the church. The most frequently used words to describe the congregation 
were caring, loving, and friendly. 

Areas for growth in the church appear to be related to theology and spiritual 
practices. The congregation’s perception of themselves as friendly and welcoming has 
been echoed by people joining the church for worship for the first time. Most of the 
activity outside Sunday morning worship focuses on love, compassion, and connecting 
with neighbors. Anecdotal evidence and data collected from interviews reveal these 
characteristics may not be strongly rooted in practices of prayer, scripture reading, or 
theological reflection on God’s activity in the world. There seems to be discomfort when 
individuals are invited to pray aloud in front of each other. Intentional spiritual 
conversation is a new practice at Church Council meetings and worship leaders only 
recently began the habit of gathering to review the order of service and pray for the 
congregation before worship services begin.° It is possible that the congregation will 


continue to increase in love and compassion and grow in their outreach to the 


® Churches in the charge changed the times they meet for worship in the late fall of 2022. Atlanta 
UMC met at 9:30 a.m. and Williamsport UMC met at 10:45 a.m. These times changed to 9:15 a.m. and 
11:00 a.m. so that the pastor has adequate time to provide pastor care for people at Atlanta UMC and arrive 
at Williamsport UMC in time to lead prayer for the service. It was not uncommon for the pastor to leave 
Atlanta UMC during the closing hymn and arrive at Williamsport UMC just prior to or just after worship 
beginning. 
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surrounding community if those characteristics and activities are understood in light of 


God’s activity and grounded in spiritual practice. 


My Background, Faith Journey, and Call to Ministry 

I was born and raised in Southeast Ohio. My family of origin, like many families, 
is deeply broken. Our home was not a place of safety for my mother, myself, or my three 
siblings, although this was not evident to people in our community. My mother faithfully 
drove my sister and me to the Regular Baptist church in Albany, Ohio (Albany Baptist 
Church) that her siblings and parents attended when I was young. I never questioned 
what I was taught about God because of the love I encountered in our church, and I 
responded to an altar call in my early elementary years thanks to that love. I have 
understood myself to be a Christian since then. All my memories of attending church as a 
young girl are positive. Church was a place where I felt valued and cared for in ways I 
did not experience in my home or among my peers at school. 

My mother stopped taking us to church regularly when I was in second grade 
because she took a job requiring her to work on Sundays. We moved closer to my 
parental grandmother that school year and my sister and I began to attend church with 
her. She was a long-standing member of a Wesleyan church steeped in the holiness 
tradition. My experience of church among the Wesleyans was positive. I struggled to 
build relationships with the other children, but I recall feeling loved by the reset of the 
congregation. I continued to worship at Albany Baptist Church whenever I could. As a 
teenager, I frequently attended a United Methodist Church with friends. I loved the 


people but found the sermons less challenging than those at my Baptist church or my 
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grandmother’s Wesleyan church. I returned to Albany Baptist as a young adult and was 
baptized in 1998. 

My husband and I lived in Athens, Ohio after we married in 1999 and attended 
Albany Baptist together. The church grew increasingly conservative; sermons included 
partisan political statements and the pastor belittled Christians who disagreed with 
conservative positions. Some leaders behaved in ways that seemed contradictory to our 
faith, making racist jokes and slandering people outside our faith. Messages about the 
world around us and how Christians should respond conflicted with how I experienced 
people in our community and my understanding of scripture. When my husband and I 
had our first daughter I was one of two working mothers with small children in our 
church of 200 members. My husband and I met with our pastor about my concerns and 
we were told that my struggle stemmed from my unwillingness to be a submissive wife 
and my husband’s failure as the spiritual leader of our home. We made the painful 
decision to leave our church not long after. 

After exploring area churches and various Protestant denominations, we decided 
the United Methodist Church seemed to be the best option for our spiritual well-being. I 
had already embraced baptism and communion as sacraments instead of ordinances in my 
exploration of Christian tradition. My husband and I sought to worship with people who 
did not openly support one political party over the other. I had also grown skeptical of 
prescribed gender roles in the home and questioned why God would make a distinction 
between male and female in how our gifts can be exercised in the church. I was worried 
about how my daughter would experience the church and whether she would be free to 


exercise gifts God may give her outside of ministry with children and women. Each 
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concern my husband and I had about the Regular Baptist church was addressed during the 
first United Methodist worship service we attended. An infant was baptized that day. The 
pastor stated that people in the congregation gather as Christians and not as republicans 
and democrats. He also emphasized the value women bring in leading the church. We 
agreed we had found a home in Central Avenue United Methodist (Central). 

We were surprised to see several former members of our Baptist church at 
Central. The congregation had a large contingency of people employed at Ohio 
University, where I worked as the Assistant Director of Student Financial Aid. Central 
leadership asked me to join the Administrative Board only a few months after my family 
began attending. I struggled to unpack the theology of women in ministry I learned as a 
Baptist and worried I was acting outside of God’s design for the church, even though I 
supported my daughter filling church leadership roles in the future. Our pastor and the 
chair of our Administrative Board helped me understand the theological arguments for 
welcoming women into church leadership. I became open to lay female leadership but 
was still opposed to the ordination of women as clergy. Despite this, my husband and I 


joined the church in the spring of 2007 and our daughter was baptized. 


Call to Ministry 

I left my position in Student Financial Aid at the University on June 30, 2009, due 
to physical and mental health toll of my high-stress position. My job responsibilities 
centered on revoking financial aid for students who lost eligibility due to their academic 
performance or because of unreported financial aid received at another institution. I 


developed chronic pain, frequent migraines, depression, anxiety, and suffered pregnancy 
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loss. I intended to work less than part-time for one or two years while I focused on caring 
for my body and soul and then return to my career in higher education. 

Before leaving the University, I applied for and accepted the position of 
Children’s Church Coordinator at Central in the fall of 2006. Central’s Nursery 
Coordinator stepped down from her position not long after I left the University. The 
Leadership Board combined the Children’s Church Coordinator and Nursery Coordinator 
positions into one and moved me into the new role. Central also hired a full-tine Director 
of Administration and although I was interested in the position, I was not prepared to 
return to work full-time. Our senior pastor invited me to preach and I accepted even 
though I was still unsure women should preach or be ordained. An individual opposed to 
women preaching left Central after I delivered my sermon. They walked out of worship 
when I took the platform that day. This experience led to me to study theological 
perspectives on women in ministry and I concluded that positions for and against the 
practice of allowing women to preach and ordaining women were equally strong. I was 
still uncomfortable with the idea of female clergy, but I accepted that allowing women to 
preach and serve is not incompatible with the Christian faith as understood in the 
Wesleyan-Methodist tradition. 

Our administrator resigned after less than a year and I was hired into the position. 
By this time my husband and I had welcomed our second daughter. Central purchased 
and renovated a building for use as a second worship location during my tenure as 
administrator. It was a challenging time for the church, and I began to think about 
returning to my career. As Paul was leaving the office one day he paused, turned to face 


me, and asked if I thought I was called into vocational ministry. I considered the question 
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for a moment, recalling all the conflict I witnessed in our church and the way it impacted 
Paul and responded that I never wanted to be a pastor and was not so called. I had no 
desire to experience any of the challenges he faced on a regular basis. I also recognized 
the gap between the faith I professed and the ways in which I had not been transformed 
and felt that my impatience, defensiveness, and lack of experience were evidence that I 
was unequivocally unqualified to be a clergy person. 

Our second worship location opened for worship on Good Friday of 2012. Our 
senior pastor asked me to serve as a communion steward—a role I had not served in 
before that evening. I stepped up to serve the congregation and took the bread. As I was 
breaking the matzo apart, I was momentarily overwhelmed by the love God has for every 
individual standing before me. I immediately sensed that God revealed this to me because 
I was called to love the church. After worship I was furious. This call to love was a call to 
vocational ministry and I wanted nothing to do with it. I felt unqualified not only because 
I am a woman, but by virtue of my faults. I had only just decided the time was right to 
look for a position in higher education again. God had either made a mistake or I 
misunderstood. 

I committed myself to praying about the matter for six weeks. I would talk with 
other people about it after that if I still felt called. My husband sensed something was 
amiss and asked me, but I refused to talk about it. I spoke to God about it every day and 
by the end of six weeks I realized I could keep fighting with God and be miserable or 
open myself to the possibility. My husband was the first person I spoke with about it. I 
expected him to agree that I misunderstood and would not be a good candidate for the 


role of pastor. Instead, he was nonplussed and asked why it took me so long to realize 
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this was what I was supposed to do. I spoke to Jim—our Associate Pastor—next. Our 
Senior Pastor was on sabbatical at the time. Jim was also supportive. 

The process of becoming a pastor in the United Methodist Church requires 
leadership of the local congregation to meet with leadership in the church’s District and 
vote on whether they agree the induvial sensing a call to ministry is, in fact, called. 
Hearing our leaders say affirmed my calling and would welcome me as their own pastor 
was humbling and terrifying. It took another two years for me to develop any confidence 
that I was neither mistaken in my discernment, that my faults did not disqualify me, nor 


was I a mistake as a woman in general. 


Ministry Experience 

I have served in four churches since becoming a Certified Candidate for Ordained 
Ministry in the Foothills District of the West Ohio Annual Conference of the United 
Methodist Church. The first church I served in was Central Avenue United Methodist— 
my home church. My primary area of interest was discovering how our faith informs 
business and administrative practices so that interactions between church business 
officers and outside organizations or community members serve as a witness to the 
gospel. I was intrigued by how Christian leaders—including myself—were in some ways 
more formed by the ethics of the marketplace and the values of our culture than the 
teachings of Christ. 

My husband received a promotion to offices in Central Ohio in 2015 and our 
family moved to Pickerington, Ohio. I transferred my candidacy to the Capitol Area 


South District, was licensed as a local pastor, and was appointed to Peace United 
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Methodist Church (Peace UMC) in Pickerington. The church hired me for the position of 


Adult Discipleship Coordinator. I was included in the preaching rotation and oversaw all 
adult discipleship programs in the church. My supervisor was a provisional elder who 
betrayed the trust of our staff and congregation. We discovered he engaged in multiple 
sexual relationships with women in his seminary, his past church, and in our church. This 
came to light after a member of our church witnessed him making inappropriate physical 
contact with a teenage girl. The aftermath of this betrayal was devastating for the 
teenager, her family, and those of us who worked with the provisional elder. I was 
concerned with how easily those of us around him were deceived and the breakdown in 
systems meant to protect against harm. 

My next appointment as a local pastor was at Trinity United Methodist Church 
(Trinity) in Grove City, Ohio, where I served as the Pastor of Family Ministry. My 
responsibilities included oversight of nursery, children’s church, youth ministry, 
preaching six to ten times per year, communication, and media. My first several months 
at Trinity were challenging because I was still working to recover from the toxicity of the 
situation at Peace. I was mentally, spiritually, and emotionally exhausted. Some conflict 
arose among leadership regarding my position. I was the first associate pastor hired by 
the congregation and the Board’s limited experience in writing job descriptions and 
communicating a clear vision for the role I played resulted in unspoken expectations. The 
last two years of my time at Trinity were shaped by the COVID-19 pandemic. I was 
thankful to work with a lead pastor who did not become easily discouraged and was open 
to creative ways of engaging our church family when our ability to gather in person was 


limited. We encouraged people to engage in spiritual disciplines they may have neglected 
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before and helped the congregation develop stronger habits of looking for God’s grace 
and transforming love in their lives. 

I delayed taking the next steps toward ordination during the pandemic in favor of 
focusing on the care of my family and my responsibilities in the church. Once COVID 
restrictions were lifted and it appeared as through our community was returning to some 
sense of normalcy I went before the Board of Ordained Ministry and was approved for 
commissioning as a provisional elder in 2022. Trinity could not provide me with full-time 
work, so I requested a new appointment. My family and I moved to Williamsport in July 
2022, and I began serving as the pastor of Atlanta UMC and Williamsport UMC. I was 
approved for full membership in the West Ohio Conference (ordination) in January 2024. 
My understanding of my role as a United Methodist elder is rooted in the sacraments and 
my experience of God’s grace during communion. The Wesleyan-Methodist 
understanding of God’s grace aligns with my understanding of scripture and frames the 
way I understand my experiences and the experiences of others. It is my desire to see 
people in my congregation better understand and employ the means of grace as the way 


to bridge any gap between the faith we profess and the virtue we embody. 


Project Development 
The disconnect between orthodoxy and transformation is a predominate theme in 
both the ministry context and in my personal experience. How is it possible for any 
Christian to be an active participant in the life of a local congregation, be familiar with 
Christian theology and thought, and yet struggle with personal transformation and 


growth? No individual is exempt from this experience. The disconnect may be 
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unrecognized by an individual but noticeable to others. When the disconnect is 
recognized it may create doubt in someone discerning a call to ministry, as demonstrated 
in my own story. It is apparent that knowledge alone does not produce “love, joy, peace, 
patience, kindness, generosity, faithfulness, gentleness, and self-control” (Gal. 5:22-23). 
What practices or aspects of spiritual formation bridge the gap between the profession of 
faith and living in a way that is different from the surrounding culture? 

The project context revealed other forms of disconnection between Christian 
theology, practice, and growth. Many individuals in the congregation place a high value 
on serving those in need and the congregation rightly perceives itself as friendly and 
welcoming. The congregation of Williamsport UMC has embraced works of mercy, yet 
the congregation has diminished over time. Information gathered in conversations with 
active members in the church revealed a need for growth in orthodoxy and works of 
piety. Is there a link between the decline of the church and the need for theological 
instruction and engagement in works of piety? It is tempting to assume causation between 
formation and decline, but several other factors could contribute to a rural congregation’s 
decline: a declining and aging population in the vicinity of a rural church, the experience 
and training of clergy who serve the congregation, and any number of cultural influences 
beyond the control of the congregation itself. 

It was beyond the scope of this project to study the overall connection between 
orthodoxy, orthopraxy, individual formation, and congregational health. This project 
instead focused on steps a congregation might take to address gaps between knowledge 
or practice and transformation in the lives of individual Christians. The hypothesis of this 


project was that if project participants receive instruction on prayer as a means of grace, 
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then their understanding of prayer will change. Theology of prayer is practical and so a 
change in understanding prayer must be demonstrated by evolution in how participants 
speak about prayer and how participants experience prayer. If the data collected from 
participants in the project questionnaire, group discussions, participant journals, and 
participant interviews demonstrated a significant change to the ways in which 
participants articulate the role of prayer in their lives, revealed an increased engagement 
in prayer of any type, and indicate that participants discovered new meaning to their 


habits of prayer, then the project hypothesis would be supported. 


Conclusion 

The doctoral project focused on the theme of spiritual development with an 
emphasis on the spiritual discipline of personal prayer as a means of grace. The project 
hypothesis was that if participants are provided instruction on prayer as a means of grace, 
then their understanding of prayer will change. The project curriculum included 
instruction on basic Christian doctrine (i.e., Trinitarian Christianity, soteriology, scripture 
as divine revelation), presentation of the Wesleyan-Methodist understanding of grace and 
the works of grace, the connection between habit and virtue, an introduction to the 
spiritual habit of prayer via weekly assignments, and instruction in different methods of 
prayer. 

The project was implemented in a small group setting and open to adults who 
were active in the Williamsport UMC congregation during the months of August through 
November 2023. Individuals who volunteered to take part in the project participated in an 


information session followed by six weeks of group instruction using an original 
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curriculum designed for the project based upon the project foundations chapters. Topics 
in the curriculum included Wesleyan soteriology, Christian perfection, and virtue ethics. 
Participants engaged in a specific habit of prayer each week, wrote journal entries about 
their experiences, and shared their experiences during recorded group discussions as they 
were willing. A final session provided the opportunity for participants to reflect upon 
praying the examen and share their thoughts on the project overall. A questionnaire on 
topics covered in the project curriculum was completed by each participant during the 
information session and the final group session. Participants were interviewed 
individually within two weeks of the final small group session. Interviews solicited 
clarification on data gathered from journal entries and allowed for individual participant 


feedback and project debriefing as needed. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Scripture tells of the transformation that followers of Christ can experience 
through the work of the Holy Spirit. This internal metamorphosis bears the fruit of the 
Spirit: love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, patience, kindness, generosity, faithfulness, 
gentleness, and self-control (Gal 5:22-23). Such characteristics ultimately change 
behavior, with the Christian growing in godly virtue and love for God and neighbor. God 
has given the church means of obtaining grace so that this transformation—the process of 
sanctification—may occur. These means of grace include corporate worship, sacraments, 
searching and studying scripture, prayer, and fasting, among others. The thesis of this 
project is that if instruction about prayer as a means of grace is provided to participants, 
then participants’ understanding of prayer will change. Anecdotal evidence abounds 
regarding those who are nominally Christian or steeped in a cultural Christianity that 
permits disconnect between the Christian tradition and daily living and scripture speaks 
of the problem. The expert in religious law from Luke 10:25-37 is one such example. 
Study of this passage develops a picture of the inconsistencies between intellectual assent 
to faith and the call upon the people of God to act with virtue. 

The following exegetical work considers the historical and literary contexts of the 
passage, provides a detailed overview of the text, interprets the pericope, and suggests 


ways in which the text informs the project. This work serves as the scriptural basis for 
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framing and understanding the connection between knowing what is virtuous and acting 
with virtue. The passage at hand includes what is commonly referred to as the Parable of 
the Good Samaritan. While the parable is often the focus of exegesis, the conversation in 
which Jesus tells the parable provides insight about how one can attain religious and 
scriptural knowledge without deeper spiritual transformation. In the passage, an expert in 
religious law approaches Jesus to “test” him. Based upon the surrounding text, the lawyer 
comes to Jesus with seemingly inauthentic questions—questions for which he already 
knows answers. He and Jesus agree upon the greatest commandments in the law (to love 
God and love one’s neighbor as oneself), but it is unclear whether the lawyer practices 
the law as he should. When the lawyer asks Jesus to identify his neighbor, Jesus responds 
with the parable of a Samaritan who assists a man left for dead along the side of a 
dangerous road after a Jewish priest and Levite both fail to act with compassion. Jesus 
asks the lawyer who in the parable acted as a neighbor and the lawyer admits that it is the 
man who showed mercy to the stranger. His conversation with Jesus ends after Jesus 
instructs him to “go and do likewise.” The dialogue reveals that it is possible to have full 
knowledge of the law and to even act as a teacher to others without meeting the 


requirements of the law. 


Exegesis of the Text: Luke 10:25-37 


Contextual Analysis 


Luke’s Gospel is unique among the synoptics in that the author formally 


addresses the intended recipient and provides a rationale for the work in the book’s 
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prologue. The author writes Luke to Theophilus for the purpose of providing him with an 


account of “the events that have been fulfilled” regarding the birth, life, death, and 
resurrection of Christ Jesus, “so that [Theophilus] may know the truth concerning the 
things about which [he has] been instructed.”! Luke intends to verify what Theophilus 
already learned and to demonstrate that Christ was the long-expected Messiah of Jewish 
prophecies. The gospel makes extensive use of and reference to Hebrew Scripture to 
accomplish this end. Ultimately, the work of Luke would reach more than Theophilus; it 
circulated among early Christian communities, as did the second work attributed to 
Luke—The Book of Acts. 

The earliest available manuscripts of the Gospel according to Luke are dated 
around 200 CE. The date of authorship most commonly accepted by scholars is, however, 
between 70 CE and 90 CE—a timeframe not far removed from the events of which Luke 
writes.” Several factors merit mention when considering the date of Luke’s writing: the 
understanding that Luke, as well as Matthew, both used Mark in their source material, 
Luke’s gospel predating Acts per the book’s opening address, and the texts regarding the 
destruction of Jerusalem that occurred in 70 CE. Determining the approximate date of 
Luke’s writing allows readers to become familiar with the social, political, and 
geographic contexts of the work. 

One finds several references to such contexts within the text at hand. In Luke 
10:25-37, Jesus encounters an expert of Jewish law in a public conversation who 


challenges Jesus’ teachings. The parable contained in the passage—typically entitled 


' Luke 1:1-4, New Revised Standard Version (NRSV). Unless otherwise noted, all scripture 
references in this document are from the NRSV. 


Diane G. Chen, Luke: A New Covenant Commentary (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2017), 5. 
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“The Good Samaritan”—takes place on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho—a location 
known for its treacherous landscape and crime. Finally, the parable involves three 
individuals with whom the Jewish community would be familiar: a Levite, a priest, and a 
Samaritan. The terms under which Jesus interacts with the lawyer and an understanding 
of the location and identities found within the parable are all necessary for correct 
interpretation of the passage. The Detailed Analysis fully addresses the locations, the 


roles within the religious community, and important terms. 


Literary Context and Form 

Luke has one clearly defined objective: to demonstrate that the account of Jesus, 
which someone taught to Theophilus, fulfilled Jewish law and prophecy. Following the 
prologue (Lk 1:1-4), Luke provides an “orderly account of the events that have been 
fulfilled” in six distinct parts: the birth of Jesus and the circumstances that surround it (Lk 
1:5-2:52), a period in which Jesus is prepared for ministry (Lk 3:1-4:13), his ministry in 
Galilee (4:14-9:50), his ministry as he traveled to Jerusalem (Lk 9:51-19:27), his ministry 
in Jerusalem (Lk 19:28-21:38), and the passion and resurrection of Christ (Lk 22:1- 
24:53). Together, these parts form a gospel narrative bearing resemblance to both ancient 
historiography and biography (Bio). 

When considering genre, however, it is important to remind readers that the 
contemporary practices of writing history or biography were foreign to the ancient world. 
A modern reader anticipates a factually verifiable, chronologically ordered narrative of an 
individual’s life when reading biography. Neither of these practices—attention to 


demonstrable fact or strict observation of time—become commonplace until the 
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eighteenth century. As Hagg observes, even classifying Luke as biography can be a 
precarious conclusion because it “in the global sense, is never a closed genre (if a genre 
at all).”? One cannot rightly refer to the genre of the book by many of the descriptions 
commonly attached to it: not gospel (being a term used within the church to classify the 
purpose of the work as opposed to a literary genre); not narrative (as this is too broad of a 
category to be helpful), and not historiography (marked by an exaggerated history of a 
people or nation.) This foundations chapter approaches the Gospel according to Luke as 
divine revelation and presupposes that miracle stories within the gospels are true in a 
literal sense. 

Luke shares material with Matthew and Mark, but the author arranges Luke 
differently than the other synoptic gospels. The exchange between an expert in the law 
and Jesus found in Luke 10:27-35 is in the fourth section of Luke—Jesus’s journey to 
Jerusalem—as opposed to its Matthean counterpart, where the encounter occurs in 
Jerusalem. The travel narrative’s overall structure is unclear, and scholars debate how 
Luke’s author arranged its material. Bovon argues that the author intends the material in 
Luke 9:51-19:27 to convey the continued formation of the disciples who will soon lead 
the church as well as the grace, mercy, and authority of Jesus, and Jesus as the suffering 
servant who will take on the pain of death for God’s people.* Chen concurs with Bovon’s 


observation regarding the spiritual development of the disciples,° but finds few themes 


3 Tomas Hagg, The Art of Biography in Antiquity (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 
2012), 155. 


4 Francois Bovon, Luke 2: A Commentary on the Gospel of Luke 9:51-19:27 (Minneapolis, MN: 
Fortress Press, 2013), 64-65. 


5 Diane G. Chen, Luke: A New Covenant Commentary (Eugene OR: Cascade Books, 2017), 7. 
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that run throughout the section,° whereas Busse recognizes the narrative as a series of 
fifteen similes.’ 

A delineation of time separating the events proceeding it and the end of dialogue 
between Jesus and the lawyer sets the selected passage apart from the surrounding 
material. Within the conversation itself, there is a pattern of repetition. The structure of 
the passage is as outlined in Table 1. 


Table 1: Structure of Luke 10:25-37 


Speaker Dialogue 

2D Lawyer First question to Jesus: What must I do to gain eternal 
life? 

26 Jesus Counter question to Lawyer: What does the law say? 

27 Lawyer Response to Jesus: Love God, love neighbor 

28 Jesus Response to Lawyer: Correct; go and do 

29 Lawyer Second question to Jesus: Who is my neighbor? 

30-35 Jesus Parable 

36 Jesus Counter question to Lawyer: Who in the story was a 
neighbor to others? 

37a Lawyer Response to Jesus: The one who took pity 

37b Jesus Response to Lawyer: Go and do 


Some scholars criticize the inclusion of the parable within the exchange between 
Jesus and the lawyer as being ill-placed. Such critics point out that the story itself, while 
helping the lawyer grow in his understanding of how to become a neighbor, does not 
answer his second question to Jesus: who is my neighbor? This perspective leads pastors 
and some scholars to lift the story out of its literary context and examine the passage 
independently. Jesus’ story by itself is a valuable moral lesson of how to care for one’s 


neighbor and can act as a correction to animosity between perceived enemies such as the 


® Diane G. Chen, Luke: A New Covenant Commentary (Eugene OR: Cascade Books, 2017), 7. 


7 Ulrich Busse, “A Study of Luke 10 in Context,” HTS 61, nos. 1-2 (2005): 83. 
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Jewish and Samaritan people. However, separating verses twenty-five through twenty- 
eight from verses twenty-nine through thirty-seven lessens the impact of the lesson Jesus 
teaches to the expert of the law as well as the surrounding public—familiarity with 
scripture, interpreting the law correctly, and leading others to a greater knowledge of God 
does not bring eternal life if one does not allow understanding to shape action. This 
chapter adopts the position that the exchange between the lawyer and Christ is a fitting 
pericope for the parable, and that interpreting this parable without its context tames the 
power of the story and tames the lesson the lawyer learned resulting in a more palpable 


lesson on love in action. 


Detailed Analysis 

The passage opens with a reference to time. Prior to verse twenty-five, Jesus sent 
out seventy disciples to the locations he intends to minister. When the seventy return to 
share their experiences with Jesus, he thanks God the Father for revealing divine 
knowledge to “infants” and hiding this knowledge from “the wise and the intelligent” 
who sought after what the disciples saw and heard. The lawyer—a Jewish man with 
expertise in Mosaic law—approaches Jesus “just then” to demonstrate the words Jesus 
spoke to the Father. The translation of xai idob as “just then” in the NRSV suggests the 
lawyer interrupted the preceding conversation between Jesus and the disciples.* However, 
this English equivalent varies across translations as follows: “on one occasion” (NIV), 


“and behold” (ESV and ERV), and simply “and” (NASB 1995). Therefore, determining 


8 Accordance 13.1.2, Oak Tree Software, Inc. (2020). Unless otherwise noted, all Greek text 
references in this document are from Accordance. 
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whether the lawyer overheard Jesus in twenty-one through twenty-four is impossible. The 
exchange between the lawyer and Christ does seem to personify Jesus’ prayer in verse 
twenty-one: “I thank you, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because you have hidden 
these things from the wise and the intelligent and have revealed them to infants” (Lk 
10:21). This occurs as the lawyer who appears to pride himself on his status, wisdom, and 
intelligence is ignorant to the revelation of the Father occurring in the life of the Son. 

When the lawyer approaches Jesus, he seeks to test (éxzeipa¢@) him. The Greek 
word used here occurs a total of four times in the New Testament, including Luke 10:25. 
Exzeipaco is in Matthew 4:7 and Luke 4:12 when Jesus responds to the devil’s third 
temptation. One also finds this Greek word in 1 Corinthians 10:9 where Paul urges the 
church to not be like their ancestors—who tested God in the wilderness—by testing 
Christ. The negative connotation of “test” indicates an adversarial encounter. 
Additionally, Luke introduced conflict between Jesus’ interpretation of the Law and that 
of the religious leaders prior to Luke 10:25-27. Pharisees confront Jesus when he and the 
disciples pluck grain on a Sabbath (Lk 6:1-5) and again when Jesus heals a man on the 
Sabbath in the synagogue. While the lawyer’s dialogue appears respectful, the insight 
into his ulterior motive, and the history of dispute between other religious leaders and 
Christ suggests he attempted to prove something about Jesus to those around him. 

Earlier passages of Luke set a precedent for conflict between Jesus and the 
religious authorities. The author describes two events that initially provoked the religious 
leaders: in Luke 4:16-30 when Jesus insults the people gathered in the synagogue by 
pointing out Israel’s previous inability to recognize Elijah (after which the people wanted 


to throw Jesus off a cliff), and in Luke 4:31-37 when he casts out a demon from a man in 
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the synagogue with “authority and power” (Lk 4:36). When persons brought a paralyzed 


man to Jesus for healing, Jesus first forgave the man of his sins, prompting the scribes 
and Pharisees to accuse him of blasphemy as only God can forgive sins (Lk 5:17-21). 
After this, the Pharisees question Jesus when he and his disciples plucked grain for food 
on the sabbath. Earlier still, the Pharisees and scribes ask Jesus why he dines with tax 
collectors and sinners (Lk 5:29). In Luke 6:6-11, Jesus angers the scribes and Pharisees 
by healing a man’s hand on the sabbath. Jesus publicly corrects them and after his 
departure they “discussed with one another what they might do to Jesus” (Lk 6:11). 

In Luke 7:36-39, Jesus dines with the Pharisee named Simon. During their meal, 
“a woman in the city, who was a sinner” washes and anoints Jesus’ feet, prompting 
Simon to suspect that Jesus was not a prophet as others claimed in Luke 7:16-17, since he 
cannot discern the nature of the woman washing his feet. If Jesus is a prophet, the 
Pharisee assumes he would not allow the woman to touch him. Jesus demonstrates his 
ability to correctly recognize the motives and intentions of others by addressing Simon’s 
judgement of the woman before them and proclaiming forgiveness of the woman’s sin. 

By Luke 10:25, the religious leaders seem intent on taking action that would 
prevent Jesus from teaching in the synagogues. Possibly, the lawyer of Luke 10:25 seeks 
to add another accusation against Jesus so the Pharisees and scribes could continue 
devising a plan to discredit and silence Jesus. Luke 11:42-52—and canonically Matthew 
23:1-39 and Mark 12:38-40—further evidences the conflicting natures of religious 
leaders and their failures to practice compassion, humility, and truthfulness. In these 
passages, Jesus pronounces the woes of the Pharisees and scribes, whose work included 


perseveration and interpretation of the law as well as instruction. In Luke chapter eleven, 
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a religious lawyer aligns his guild with the Pharisees by stating that an insult to the 
Pharisees is an insult to lawyers. Jesus then pronounces condemnation upon the lawyers 
directed toward the Pharisees and scribes in Matthew and Mark. Jesus condemns them for 
neglecting justice and the love of God, prideful behavior, hypocrisy, lack of knowledge, 
severity, incorrect instruction, deceit, and lawlessness. All these factors suggest the 
lawyer’s testing of Jesus was adversarial in nature; he looks for an opportunity to pass 
judgement upon Jesus instead of seeking insight and common ground with Jesus. 

In response to the lawyer’s question, “what must I do to inherit eternal life,” Jesus 
asks, “What is written in the law?” and “How do you read it?” These questions probe the 
lawyer’s familiarity with the law as well as his judgement, or interpretation of the law. 
By asking this, Jesus takes his rightful position as judge of the lawyer. The lawyer 
replies, “You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and 
with all your strength, and with all your mind; and love your neighbor as yourself,” 
thereby directly quoting Deuteronomy 6:5 and partially quoting Leviticus 19:16. The 
latter verse says “You shall not take vengeance or bear a grudge against any of your 
people, but you shall love your neighbor as yourself: I am the LORD” (Lv 19:16). Jesus 
commends his answer and challenges the lawyer to “do this.” This plays into the larger 
theme of “go and do” as it appears in the journey narrative of Luke prior to Luke 10:37. 
In Luke 9:59-60, Jesus calls a man to follow him, and the man agrees to do so once he 
goes to bury his father. Jesus replies, “Let the dead bury their own dead; but as for you, 
go and proclaim the kingdom of God” (Lk 9:60). Jesus sends the seventy out ahead of 


Jesus with the command, “Go on your way” (Lk 10:3). After his interaction with the 
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lawyer, Luke records Jesus as providing corrective instruction to Martha’s priorities and 
busyness. 

If one reads the commandment to “do this” as a corrective to the lawyer’s 
behavior, one may interpret his subsequent desire to “justify (d1xaid@) himself” as a 
response to the shame he possibly incurred at Jesus’ words. However, justification may 
also carry with it a soteriological meaning. Ambrose suggests that the lawyer’s question, 
“and who is my neighbor?” addresses gaining the eternal life for which he first inquired.’ 
This interpretation seeks to maintain the integrity of the passage and support a 
soteriological interpretation of Jesus’ parable in Luke 10:30-35. The lawyer sought 
justification by proving his standing among the covenantal people of God, from whom 
Israel’s salvation would come.'? Theologians within the New Perspective School support 
this perspective. Considering Luke’s usage of the word dixaiow in reference to the 
Pharisees and lawyers throughout the remainder of the larger journey narrative in Luke 
9:51-19:27, coupled with the lawyer’s intention to test Jesus, this work interprets the 
phrase “justify himself” to indicate the lawyer’s desire to maintain his honor and respect 
among the people. 


9999 


With the question, “And who is my neighbor” the lawyer asks Jesus to interpret 
Torah. To fulfill the second greatest commandment, the lawyer recognizes a need to 


identify correctly who was considered a neighbor. Proctor notes that the term neighbor in 


antiquity suggests more than geographical proximity; neighbor carries with it the idea of 


° Colin M. Ambrose, “Desiring to be Justified: an examination of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan in Luke 10:25-37,” Sewanee Theological Review 54, no. 1 (2010): 219. 


'0 Mark Proctor, “‘Who is My Neighbor?’: Recontextualizing Luke’s Good Samaritan (Luke 
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reciprocity and concern for mutual well-being.!! In Jewish law, a neighbor was another 
individual living within the covenant community. This mutual care sprung from the 
relationship between God and God’s people, whose leaders “believed strongly that 
building a solid community began with establishing a viable relationship with God.”!” 
Love and mercy extended from God to Israel through the covenant and in turn God’s 
people would show love and mercy to one another. 

After the lawyer poses asks this question, it is time for Jesus to respond with a 
question of his own. Jesus instead responds with a parable to prepare the lawyer for his 
coming question. His method like his reaction to Simon the Pharisee questioning him in 
Luke chapter seven, where Jesus gives a parable of a creditor forgiving the debts of those 
who could not repay him to reframe the circumstance of the woman washing his feet. The 
parable in Luke chapter ten is commonly known as “The Good Samaritan.” The 
beginning of the story introduces hearers to an unnamed man traveling from Jerusalem to 
Jericho. There is no reason for his journey and the story provides no further details. Jesus 
speaks with Jewish people, so it is reasonable to think that they imagined this 
undescribed man as Jewish. His location is critical to the story because the Judean Road 


between Jericho and Jerusalem was and remains an unnerving and winding thoroughfare 


with rocky terrain through a mostly uninhabited area. An individual traveling alone on 


'! Mark Proctor, ““Who is My Neighbor?’: Recontextualizing Luke’s Good Samaritan (Luke 
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this road was at risk of being overcome by robbers. This is precisely what happens to the 
man; he was stripped and beaten until “half dead.”!? 

The story then turns its attention to three characters in verses thirty-one through 
thirty-three: a priest, a Levite, and a Samaritan. The priest, who travels the road “by 
chance,” sees the beaten man and passes by him on the other side of the road. Authors of 
commentaries frequently suggest this priest would avoid contact with a man who 
appeared dead to remain ceremonially clean. Levine suggests this is untrue.'* Jewish 
purity law allows for the care of a body when relatives are not present to do so, thus the 
law would permit the priest to attend to his duties after assisting the man. While the text 
does not specify the direction in which the priest travels, ritual purity concerns perhaps 
escape the priest if one assumes that he travels from Jerusalem to Jericho because he 
would not serve in a priestly role while in Jericho. Listeners could speculate that the 
priest passed by out of fear as stopping to assist the man put the priest in danger of falling 
prey to robbers as well. A Levite—a member of the tribe of Levi who did not directly 
descend from Aaron and who assisted a priest in worship—appears next and mimics the 
action of the priest. 

Jesus continues the story in a manner that would shock Jewish listeners. The 
structure of the story was common in the ancient Mediterranean. When three characters 
appear in a parable, they tend to appear in type order, whether by goodness or social 


status. For the Jewish people, the expected character to follow a priest and a Levite (the 


'3 Dennis Hamm, “The Importance of Being Samaritan in the Gospel of Luke,” Journal of 
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religious order) would be a Jewish lay person. This would be the individual to rescue the 
beaten man. However, the parable identifies the next individual to come upon the man as 
a Samaritan. He was from a people who practiced a religion similar to Judaism but Jews 
saw his people as illegitimate under the covenant because they descended from 
Samarians—people whose land the Assyrians conquered (like Israel) in 721 BCE. 
Samarians intermarried with Israelites and, according to Samaritan accounts, followed an 
Israeli priest in the eleventh century BCE as he instituted a new place of worship at 
Shiloh. Upon their schism with Israel, the Samaritans understood themselves as the 
people of God and viewed the Jewish people as heretical. Samaritans were not innocent 
in the hatred shared between the groups. In 6-7 CE they desecrated the Jewish temple 
when they strewed bones within it during Passover.!> In Jesus’ time, the Judeans and 
Samaritans worshiped in different locations, differed slightly in ritual purity laws, and 
shared a mutual hatred for one another. A Samaritan being moved with compassion to 
assist a stranger in desperate need of help within the hostile land of Judea would be 
unusual and offensive to the Jewish people if they understood the beaten man as Jewish. 

Jesus attributing compassion—a characteristic of God—to the Samaritan would 
be an even greater offense to the Jewish individual than the thought of a Samaritan 
touching that individual. Deuteronomy records these words to Israel: “the LORD your 
God will restore your fortunes and have compassion on you, gathering you again from all 
the peoples among whom the LORD your God has scattered you” (Dt 30:3). 


Deuteronomy also ties compassion and mercy to the covenantal relationship between 


'S H. G. M. Williamson and M. Kartveit, “Samaritans,” in Dictionary of Jesus and the Gospels, 
eds. Joel B. Green, Jeannine K. Brown, and Nicholas Perrin (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2012), 
835. 
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God and Israel when it reads “Indeed the LORD will vindicate his people, have 


compassion on his servants, when he sees that their power is gone, neither bond nor free 
remaining” (Dt 32:36). Exodus demonstrates God’s compassion and concern for how 
neighbor cared for neighbor among God’s people as it reads in: “If you take your 
neighbor’s cloak in pawn, you shall restore it before the sun goes down; for it may be 
your neighbor’s only clothing to use as a cover; in what else shall that person sleep? And 
if your neighbor cries out to me, I will listen, for I am compassionate” (Ex 22:26-27). 

Although the priest and the Levite knew the law of the covenant, they failed to 
demonstrate the compassion of God to the man left for dead. The Samaritan knew the law 
according to his religion and practiced it, even though the man he rescued may have been 
Jewish. He treated the man as his neighbor and showed him hospitality while traveling 
through a land where he would experience little hospitality. The Samaritan’s act of mercy 
included the standard treatment of oil and wine on the man’s wounds before bandaging 
them, using his own animal to carry the beaten man to an inn, and continuing to care for 
him after they arrive. When the Samaritan left the inn, he gave the inn keeper two denarii 
and vowed to repay him for any additional expenses related to the man’s care. The lawyer 
speaking with Jesus sought to show himself as part of Israel—God’s covenant people— 
but the story he hears from Jesus shows that knowing the law without practicing it does 
not result in salvation. Rather, salvation and justification come from knowing and 
practicing the law. 

After the parable, Jesus and the lawyer return to the expected pattern of dialogue. 
The lawyer asks Jesus to identify his neighbor, but Jesus turns the question back upon the 


lawyer by asking him who in the parable acted as the beaten man’s neighbor. Since 
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Samaritans were outside the covenant, Jewish people had no obligation to treat them as 
neighbors. However, the Samaritan’s display of mercy that mirrored God’s mercy 
compels the lawyer to choose the Samaritan as the injured man’s neighbor above the 
Jewish religious leaders who were aware of the law but failed to practice it with the 
faithfulness God showed them. As before, the lawyer’s righteousness in both teaching 
and doing the law is unknown, however Jesus affirms his answer to the question of who 
acted as a neighbor in the parable and told him to “go and do likewise.” 
Interpretation and Application of the Text 

In early Christianity, the passage was interpreted as an allegory for salvation 
through Christ. Gregory of Nyssa, Basil of Caesarea, and Cyril of Alexandria point to the 
passage as symbolic of the relationship between Jewish law and salvation through Christ 
as well as “the charitable providence of God in the incarnation of the Word of God.”!® 
Augustine wrote that the beaten man represents Adam and the Samaritan represents 
Christ (Jesus having been asked if he was a Samaritan in John 8:48).'7 Interpretation of 
the other subjects—the priest, the Levite, the items used by the Samaritan to care for the 
beaten man’s wounds, the inn, the innkeeper, and the two denarii the Samaritan gave to 
the innkeeper—vary somewhat among the works of the church fathers, but ultimately 
every aspect of the story pointed to Christ Jesus. 

Considering this allegorical interpretation within its larger context is fitting given 


the lawyer’s initial question of gaining eternal life. First, one must understand the need 
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for Christ’s intercession. Just like the beaten man, humankind remains unable to deliver 
itself from the consequences of being born in bondage to sin. Second, Christ does not 
care for persons only to leave them to travel alone again. Christians are called to a 
community led by the Holy Spirit while awaiting the Parousia. Faith in Christ—the one 
God sent—and his Father are the beginnings of life eternal. The same command Jesus 
gave to the lawyer holds true for all Christians: go and do. God saves Christians through 
faith in Jesus and calls Christians to live as Christ does. To know the story is not 
sufficient; action is necessary. 

The continuing tradition of interpreting or analyzing the parable apart from its 
surrounding context is evident among scholars and preachers today. In her commentary, 
Chen applies the subtitle Doing Mercy to Luke 10:25-37, but then breaks the section 
apart with commentary for Luke 10:25-29 separated from commentary on Luke 10:30-37. 
She addresses the exchange between Jesus and the expert in the law under the heading, 
“A Lawyer’s Questions” and provides just over a page of commentary. She devotes the 
next four pages to “A Good Samaritan,” and gives one paragraph to the final exchange 
between the lawyer and Christ. For Chen, the conversation between Jesus and the Jewish 
lawyer is separate from the whole of Luke 10:25-31.'* This results in the form criticism 
previously mentioned in Literary Context and Form. Chen does make an important 
observation in her commentary: the link between Luke 10:25-31 and Luke 10:38-41. The 


link between these two passages is not what Christ teaches, but how the lawyer and 


'8 Diane G. Chen, Luke: A New Covenant Commentary (Eugene OR: Cascade Books, 2017), xi. 
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Martha approach Jesus.!? Like the lawyer, Martha comes to Jesus with a question: “Lord, 
do you not care that my sister has left me to do all the work by myself?” 

Both the Jewish expert of law and Martha carry ideas and emotion counter to 
those formed through the Holy Spirit within citizens of the kingdom of God. The lawyer 
approaches Christ with a sense of pride, haughtiness, and possibly an undercurrent of 
anger given the growing conflict between the religious elite and Jesus. Martha 
approaches Christ with anger at her sister for not assisting with the work of hospitality 
and the expectations she learned from the culture at large. In both vignettes, the 
questioners expose the vices that come with beliefs formed outside the virtues that drive 
action and emotion stemming from spiritual transformation. For the expert of the law, the 
knowledge of scripture translated into neither upholding Jewish law nor demonstrable 
love of neighbor. Despite being in the same home as her Lord, Martha fails to recognize 
the necessary “one thing.” The lawyer fails to understand Jesus’ identity and experience 
transformation despite his understanding, while Martha perhaps believes that Jesus is the 
Christ but overlooks the importance of being still before him amid her busyness serving 
him and focusing on fulfilling cultural expectation. 

The passage fails to provide an outcome for the Jewish lawyer; only a command 
from Jesus to “go and do likewise.” Jesus commands this lawyer—who intellectually 
assents to the teaching of the requirements of the covenant between God and the Jewish 
people—to go beyond rational thought and imitate the act of showing mercy that the 
Samaritan demonstrates as does God. The knowledge of God—birthed from relationship 


with God—is the source of virtue and spiritual fruit as Jesus taught in John: 


'? Diane G. Chen, Luke: A New Covenant Commentary (Eugene OR: Cascade Books, 2017), 158. 
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I am the vine, you are the branches. Those who abide in me and I in them bear 
much fruit, because apart from me you can do nothing. Whoever does not abide in 
me is thrown away like a branch and withers; such branches are gathered, thrown 
into the fire, and burned. If you abide in me, and my words abide in you, ask for 
whatever you wish, and it will be done for you. My Father is glorified by this, that 

you bear much fruit and become my disciples. As the Father has loved me, so I 

have loved you; abide in my love (Jn 1:5-9). 

Even before the incarnation, the people of God sought a knowledge of God that 
leads to wisdom and virtue. Patzia defines this type of knowledge as one which is 
“personal, experiential, emotional and relational. Thus, it is not so much propositional 
knowledge about something based upon scientific or intellectual comprehension, but 
knowledge discovered through a personal relationship between the subject and object.’”° 
Luke seemingly suggests that the religious leaders of Jesus’ day—Priests, Pharisees, 
Levites, lawyers, and teachers of the law—possessed “intellectual comprehension” of 


covenantal law but lacked the knowledge of God developed through relationship with 


God. 


Relevance to the Project 
The purpose of this project is to instruct participants in approaching prayer as a 
means of sanctifying grace. Participants will be encouraged to engage in prayer for the 
purpose of moving toward Christian perfection so that prayer becomes an action bridging 
intellectual knowledge of the teachings of Christ and spiritual transformation. The lawyer 
of Luke 10:25-37 demonstrates the potential for a form of religious knowledge that fails 


to lead to transformation but allows for deceitfulness and pride. He serves as a prototype 


20 Arthur G. Patzia, “Knowledge,” in Dictionary of the Later New Testament and Its 
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of the person in need of transformation, and the allegorical interpretation of the parable 
demonstrates the inability of humankind to improve, or heal, itself. 

Texts within Luke and the other synoptic gospels support interpretative decisions 
about the lawyer’s motives. The expert in religious law approaches Jesus insincerely, 
seeking to paint Jesus as a false teacher and to add to the religious leaders’ growing list of 
grievances against Christ. When Jesus agrees with the lawyer’s conclusion about what 
one must do to obtain eternal life and tells him to “do this,” Jesus positions himself as the 
lawyer’s instructor—just as the lawyer first addresses him. Unwilling to accept the 
appearance of rebuke from Jesus, the lawyer asks another question related to the 
requirements for obtaining eternal life. When Jesus and the lawyer agree that someone 
who acts with compassion and shows mercy to others meets the requirement of being a 
neighbor, Jesus again tells him to “go and do likewise.” Instructing a person to do a task 
is unnecessary unless that person is not in the habit of doing what should be done. The 
hypocrisy of the lawyer concerns people of all religions, demonstrating that participation 
in a faith community or theoretical knowledge of a particular religion fails to consistently 
translate to practicing the tenets of one’s faith. For the Christian, ethical behavior formed 
by virtues or vices of society that oppose the teachings of Christ and the Church inhibits 


the process of sanctification. 


Conclusion 
A passage from the book of James reads: 
But be sure you live out the message and do not merely listen to it and so deceive 


yourselves. For if someone merely listens to the message and does not live it out, 
he is like someone who gazes at his own face in a mirror. For he gazes at himself 
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and then goes out and immediately forgets what sort of person he was (Jas 1:22- 
25 NET). 


The conversation between Jesus and the expert of the law is a lived expression of 
what becomes of a person who knows the message that Christ taught but fails to act 
accordingly. The lawyer and other religious elite knew the scriptures well, but not all 
experienced transformation as a result. Religious activity and an acceptance of the tenets 
of Christianity may allow a person to maintain the appearance of religion but does not 
guarantee a conversion of the heart that leads to both knowing and living into the faith. 
Like the lawyer who does not live out the law, such a person is self-deceived and may 
quietly reassure oneself of one’s good standing within the faith community despite 
decisions and behavior based upon values and vices that are antithetical to the gospel. 
However, Wesleyan theology holds that the sanctification of a Christian is possible 
through the work of the Holy Spirit within that individual’s life. No individual is beyond 
the power of God’s grace. 

The lawyer of Luke 10:25-37 serves as a prototype of a person clinging to the 
values of society; a person who confesses faith but fails to cooperate with the 
sanctification grace that the Holy Spirit desires to bring or is not aware of ways in which 
they can cooperate with the Holy Spirit to receive sanctifying grace. Persons today can 
and should continue to apply Jesus’ instructions to the lawyer: go and do. Issues related 
to the project not addressed by exegesis include: what practices have Christians engaged 
in historically to grow in virtue, what the goal of sanctifying grace in the life of a 
Christian is, and how has the development of virtue been understood within moral 


philosophy? These questions guided the project’s remaining foundational work. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This chapter is an examination of The Rule of Saint Benedict so that the wisdom it 
contains may be applied within the project context through the curriculum utilized in the 
project intervention. First, historical background into the life of Benedict of Nursia is 
provided based upon church and world history as well as the only biographical material 
written about Benedict from Pope Gregory the Great. Knowledge of the context in which 
Benedict composed his Rule allows readers to understand his work through the proper 
perspective. Portions of the Rule may strike contemporary readers as harsh; this is 
especially true regarding chapters on excommunication and the prescription of corporeal 
punishment under certain circumstances. However, for its time and in comparison to 
another existing monastic rule, Rule of the Master (RM), The Rule of Saint Benedict (RB 
or Rule) provides a reasonable structure for monastic life and can be understood as 
Benedict intended it to be—written as instruction from a loving father.! 

Second, an examination of the Rule is presented. This examination includes a 
brief overview of how desert monasticism, the tradition from which Benedict drew when 
compiling his rule, has been received by Protestants and a brief outline of the lasting 


contributions of desert monasticism to Western civilization. An outline of the RB is 
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provided and demonstrates an emphasis on living in union with God in all life activities. 
Benedict offers prescriptions for nearly every aspect of a religious community, from how 
to arrange sleeping quarters to the characteristic required of an abbot. Physical labor and 
serving assignments rotated among the monks weekly to provide for the needs of the 
community. Large sections of the RB focus on virtue, prayer, and study. The sections 
which are most applicable to the doctoral project are highlighted, focusing on the Rule’s 
call for virtuous living and the importance of prayer, work, and study. 

Next, the chapter presents the ways in which the RB approaches spiritual work. 
Benedict refers to prayer as “the work of God”? and communal life is organized around 
the liturgical year and daily offices. Although the United Methodist Book of Worship has 
prayers designated for morning and evening time, the concept of the daily offices—also 
called the liturgy of the hours—may be foreign to individuals within the project context. 
Insight into this form of prayer is provided. Lectio divina is a second form of prayer 
found in the RB and is explored in this chapter. It involves a meditative, patterned 
manner for approaching scripture as a means of grace and emphasizes spiritual 
interaction with the text over what project participants may understand as proper Bible 
study. 

Finally, the ways in which the RB informs the project is provided, followed by the 
conclusion. The position of this paper is that a significant portion of Benedict’s work is 
applicable to the lives of present-day individuals within the project context and will 
contribute to developing a project intervention for experiencing the sanctifying grace 


given by the Holy Spirit within the ordinances of God. Ways in which project 
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participants will engage with practices of prayer in the RB are considered and the 


relationship between virtue and practice will be briefly explored. 


The Rule of Saint Benedict 


The Life of Benedict 

Benedict (c. 480-547) was born just after the rise of the Germanic kingdom in 
Italy as the Roman Empire was collapsing. Invasion and war were nearly constant during 
the earliest and later years of Benedict’s life, but between those times Italy experienced a 
thirty-year period of peace under the rule of the Ostrogoth King Theodoric.? Italy 
operated largely as an independent state but officially recognized the rule of the eastern 
empire. Theodoric brought stability to his kingdom for the remainder of Benedict’s life. 
Christianity remained the primary religion, but the Ostrogoths followed Arian 
Christianity instead of the Nicene tradition of Benedict. The Arians are referenced in the 
Dialogues and named heretics by Gregory. Dunstan suggests that pagan religions 
continued to exist among those who worshipped multiple household gods.* 

There are two sources which provide insight into the life of Benedict: his Rule 
and Life and Miracles of St. Benedict (book two of The Dialogues of Gregory the Great). 
His Rule will be discussed further within the next subsection as it does not supply much 


information on Benedict himself but outlines his desire to guide others into a life of 
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holiness and offers his reflection on the necessary organization and daily living of a 
monastic community. Life and Miracles serves as the primary source for insight into 
Benedict’s life, while sources describing the culture of Roman society during his lifetime 
assist in understanding the background which influenced him. 

Gregory gathered the stories of his life from four individuals: Constantinus, who 
succeeded Benedict as Abbot; Valentinianus of Lateran Abbey; Simplicius, a monk 
within the Benedictine order; and Honoratus, who became Abbot of Benedict’s initial 
monastery.> With knowledge gained from these sources, Gregory expounds on Benedict’s 
life. Benedict was born in Nursia, c. 480, to a family with sufficient wealth to send him to 
Rome for instruction. According to the account in the Dialogues, Benedict witnessed his 
educated peers “falling headlong into vice.” Benedict left not only his school at Rome 
but also denounced his home and family wealth to serve God. He went on to become a 
well-loved church father and performed many miracles, which Gregory recorded and 
defended in the Dialogues. 

The first recorded miracle of Benedict reflects his compassionate nature as shown 
throughout the Rule. His nurse had borrowed the sieve of a neighbor for cleaning wheat 
which was accidentally broken. Finding his nurse crying over the incident, Benedict felt 
compassion for her, collected the pieces of the sieve, and knelt over them in prayer. 
When he arose, the sieve was miraculously repaired. The item was hung at the church 


door and was understood as a sign that God was pleased with Benedict’s decision to 


5 Gregory the Great, “Book Two: Life and Miracles of St. Benedict Founder and Abbot of the 
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renounce worldly pursuits.’ After this, Benedict traveled to Sublacum, approximately 
forty miles outside Rome, where he resided in a cave for three years. Multiple other 
miracles are written, including one in which Benedict was saved from drinking poisoned 
wine by making the sign of the cross over the wineglass. When it shattered, he realized 
the monks of the monastery who had begged him to come serve as their abbot were 
responsible and returned to his cave. He is credited for healings, prophecy, and a deep 
longing to be free of temptation, even at the risk of bodily harm. His virtue was 
remarkable, and regarding his Rule, Gregory noted that “Anyone who wishes to know 
more about his life and character can discover in his Rule exactly what he was like as 
abbot, for his life could not have differed from his teaching.”® 

The miracles attributed to Benedict and his Rule suggest that the monk’s primary 
concern was love above law and so his Rule was less strict than others. Benedict’s 
approach to monastic rule was influenced by an encounter he had with his sister, 
Scholastica, who became a nun at a young age. In this account, Scholastica was on her 
annual visit to her brother and lodged at a house owned by the monastery where Benedict 
resided. Their conversation continued into the evening, delaying their meal until dusk. 
When Scholastica realized the hour, she asked Benedict to remain in the house with her 
and continue their conversation through the night. The rule Benedict lived under required 
his return to the monastery and so he declined her invitation. Scholastica responded by 


pausing for prayer. A sudden thunderstorm began when she lifted her head and so 
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Benedict and the monks accompanying him could not leave. Howard tells the end of the 
story found in the Dialogues as follows: 
Evidently upset that he would have to break the monastery rule, Benedict 
complained bitterly saying, “God forgive you, sister! ... What have you done?” 
Scholastica simply answered, “When I appealed to you, you would not listen to 
me. So I turned to my God and He heard my prayer.” Humbled by his realization 
“that her influence was greater than his, since hers was the greater love,” Benedict 
offered no protest.’ 
The Rule of St. Benedict 
Monasticism has a rich history that springs from both pre-Christian Judaism and 
from the life of Christ himself. The Essenes were ascetic Jews who lived along the Dead 
Sea and organized their lives in strict observation of Torah as they awaited the arrival of 
the Messiah. Their rule of life is recorded in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Jesus was led by the 
Holy Spirit into the desert immediately after his baptism and remained there for forty 
days in preparation for his ministry. He fasted, prayed, and faced temptation from Satan, 
without giving into Satan’s idolatrous suggestions. When Christians were confronted by a 
society that valued wealth, power, and behaviors that were outside the teaching of Christ, 
some fled to the desert and wilderness for an ascetic life of prayer and union with God 
unavailable in the cities and towns of the Roman Empire. Monastic individuals who lived 
in solitude were referred to as hermits and those who lived within communities were 


called cenobites.!° Some gave away or sold their possessions for the poor.!! The purpose 


of monasticism is “despising the world to draw daily nearer and nearer to the kingdom of 


° Katherine Howard, Praying with Benedict, (Winona, MN: Saint Mary’s Press, 1996, 26. 
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heaven.”’!? Monastic rules, such as the Rule of St. Benedict, are categorized as wisdom 
literature within the Christian tradition and lean heavily upon scripture.'* As a textual 
category, wisdom literature is a form of writing that encourages learning and virtuous 
behavior and is often pedagogical in nature.'* Benedict’s Rule transmits his knowledge to 
future generations of monks so that they may grow in theological understanding and lead 
virtuous lives together. The Rule brings stability and order to a monastery by outlining 
doctrinal principles, rules of governance, and behavioral expectations for the community. 

Benedict’s Rule provides insight into his theological understanding and vision of 
a communal life which compels the disciple along “the road that leads to salvation.”!> It 
is centered upon union with God through Christ. This is clear based upon RB 58, which 
outlines the process for receiving a novice monk. Benedict instructs the community to 
examine “whether the novice truly seeks God and whether he shows eagerness for the 
Work of God, for obedience and for trials. The novice should be clearly told all the 
hardships and difficulties that will lead him to God.”!° 

The Rule opens with a prologue from Benedict in which he provides the purpose 
for his work. “This is advice from a father who loves you; welcome it, and faithfully put 


it into practice.”'? Benedict focuses on listening and learning from the church fathers, 
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orderly worship, commitment to scripture, obedience to a monk’s religious authority as a 
sign of obedience to Christ, humility, and a life of discipline for both monk and 
community. Numerous commentaries have been written throughout the history of the 
Rule that demonstrate its interpretation and application in monastic life. Benedict 
specifically seeks to address the cenobites, monks who reside in monasteries under the 
authority of an abbot. 

Much of Benedict’s material draws upon—and often directly quotes—an earlier 
outline for community life entitled Regula Monasteriorum (The Rule of the Master or 
RM). Benedict’s Rule differs from RM in that Benedict removes the Master’s more 
severe language, despite the shared emphasis on obedience, recommendations of 
corporeal punishment, and prescriptions for excommunication. Bréckmann imagines a 
response from RM to Benedict’s chapter on obedience (RB 5) as follows: 

If we were to read RB 5 through the eyes of the Master, we would sense his 

disappointment. Most likely he would claim that Benedict omits especially the 

hallmarks and the radicalism of his teaching (that is also interlaced with many 

Scripture quotes); the Master would find RB 5 too modern and too soft.!8 
The Rule of Benedict mirrors RM in many ways, however. The two rules share material 
across several chapters and their corresponding chapters reference the same scriptures. 


RM and the Rule also look to Augustine’s writings on monastic life in Letter 2/1, to 


which he appends a copy of his own rule. The letter is written to a community of women 


'8 Aquinata Bockmann, Marianne Burkhard, and Andrea Westkamp, From the Tools of Good 
Works to the Heart of Humility: A Commentary on Chapters 4-7 of Benedict’s Rule (Collegeville, MN: 
Liturgical Press, 2017), 79, Project Muse. 
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founded by Augustine in Hippo and is a common source for both RB 19 of the Rule and 


RM 47, which provides instruction on the psalmody.'? 

The Rule includes a prologue and seventy-three sections outlining nearly every 
aspect of living in the monastery. Benedict’s Rule was only a third the length of the RM 
and focuses on what is primary for the monk. Abbotts are trusted and empowered to 
discern what is best for their communities when circumstances arise that are not 
addressed by Benedict. Fry observes that Benedict’s Rule consists of two parts. The 
Rule’s spiritual doctrine is provided in the prologue through RB 7 and the guidelines for 
community life are found in RB 8 through RB 73.”° Chapter one considers types of 
monks, RB 2 and RB 3 concern the abbot’s character, responsibilities, and how the abbot 
is to gain advice from the monks when necessary. Chapter four gives “tools” for the 
spiritual life—trules and practices which the monks are to use “without ceasing, day and 
night” so that they are rewarded by Christ on judgement day.”! The virtues of monastic 
living—obedience, silence, and humility—are outlined in chapters five through seven. 
Although obedience and silence receive their own treatment, they are steps on the way to 
humility. These virtues will be considered more carefully after the remainder of the Rule 
is outlined. 

Most of the Rule’s text is contained within the second section—RB 8 through RB 


73. All aspects of life are ordered by the Rule, including prayer, work, study, meals, 
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provisions, and the way in which spaces in a monastery are used.”? The Divine Office is 
outlined in RB 8 through RB 20. Benedict begins with the Night Office then considers 
Vigils, Lauds, day offices, the psalmody, and reverence in prayer. Chapter twenty-one 
stipulates the roles and character of deans and RB 22 provides the sleeping arrangements 
of the monks. Discipline of vicious monks is established in RB 23 through RB 30. 
Various roles within the community, provision for physical needs, table practices, 
hospitality, and the ordering of monks are outlined in chapters thirty-one through seventy. 
Chapters seventy-one and RB 72 return briefly to the virtues and good characteristics of 
the monks. Chapter seventy-three closes the Rule with a reminder that the Rule is the 
beginning of a monk’s journey. The writings of the Church Fathers, scripture contained 
in the Old and New Testaments, Conferences, Institutes, Lives, and the Rule of Basil are 
all works that will aid in the spiritual development of a monk. 

Benedict builds his Rule upon what have come to be known as the monastic 
cardinal virtues: obedience, silence, and humility.*° These are the marks of the spiritually 
mature monk. Each virtue has a dedicated chapter with RB 7 on the virtue of humility 
being the longest, since it is the virtue which sets the framework for the other two. He 
compares the acquisition of humility to the ladder Jacob saw in Genesis 28:12 and quotes 
Luke 14:11: “For all those who exalt themselves will be humbled, and those who humble 
themselves will be exalted.” Those who wish to ascend the ladder to the heavens must 


first humble themselves, while those who are exalted will descend to the earth. Benedict 
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provides twelve steps in humbling oneself. The first step is fearing God by remembering 
God’s commandments and remaining constantly aware that God sees every action of 
humankind. The second is denying self-will and imitating Christ by doing the will of the 
Father. Obedience comes next and is demonstrated by the monk’s submission to his 
superiors. However, obedience requires another step; the fourth step is being quick to 
obey even under “difficult, unfavorable, or even unjust conditions.” Benedict points to 
Paul’s ability to overcome all obstacles because of God’s love for him and quotes the 
teaching of Jesus on turning the other cheek in Matthew 5:39-41. 

In addition to obedience, Benedict lists confession to one’s abbot and complete 
openness about his sinful thoughts and wrongdoings as the fifth step. The qualities of an 
abbot are stated in RB 2, and the abbot who meets them is viewed as a trustworthy 
superior who oversees the monastery as Christ does the church and is therefore 
trustworthy with confessed sins. The sixth and seventh steps appear to support common 
misunderstandings of the ascetic life: acceptance of menial treatment and belief one is 
inferior to all others. Benedict is not recommending a false humility, however; the monk 
humbles himself in this way so that he can better learn reliance upon God and grow in 
knowledge of God’s commandments. In addition to obedience and lowering the view of 
oneself, the next step in humility is a monk’s strict adherence to the rule of the 
monastery. 

Steps nine through eleven concern speech. The first of these is silence. Benedict 
teaches the monk to control his tongue and only speak when spoken to. This is done in 
accordance with Proverbs 10:19, “When words are many, transgression is not lacking, 


but the prudent are restrained in speech.” The tenth step in the ladder of humility is 
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suppression of laughter, based upon Sirach 21:20, “A fool raises his voice when he 
laughs, but the wise smile quietly.” Finally, a monk reaches step eleven when he learns to 
speak, “gently and without laughter, seriously and with becoming modesty, briefly and 


reasonably, but without raising his voice,””4 


which allows him to grow in wisdom. 
Finally, the twelfth step is the manifestation of humility in physical posture. Everywhere 
a monk goes, “Whether he sits, walks or stands, his head must be bowed and his eyes cast 
down.”*> All of these steps combined are not for the purpose of disgrace or dishonor, but 
for positioning oneself within the perfect love of God. Humility comes with the perfect 
love of God revealing the true self so that the monk fully acknowledges his need for God 
and the sacrifice of Christ for forgiveness of sin. It is also the underpinning of RB 5 and 
RB 6: obedience and restraint of speech. 

Obedience is paramount to the Benedictine order and is closely tied to humility. 
According to Benedict, the necessary obedience for life in the monastery is one that 
“comes naturally to those who cherish Christ above all.”° The instructions, requests, and 
commandments of the abbot are followed as though the abbot is God. The abbot, 
according to RB 2, “is believed to hold the place of Christ in the monastery””’ based 
upon Benedict’s understanding of Romans 8:15: “For you did not receive a spirit of 
slavery to fall back into fear, but you have received a spirit of adoption. When we cry, 


‘Abba! Father!’ it is that very Spirit bearing witness with our spirit that we are children of 
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God.” Benedict outlines the character requirements of an abbot in RB 2. The abbot is one 
who teaches only what aligns with the teaching of Christ and the Apostles and loves all 
monks equally, never forgetting that their care and spiritual well-being will be considered 
when he faces the final judgement. The abbot should be a man of integrity, but even if he 
is hypocritical a monk is compelled to obey as a sign of love, with no complaint or 
attitude of unwillingness. 

Restraint of speech, the topic of RB 6, is not only a mark of humility but a means 
of growing in wisdom and avoiding sin. Speech is a gift to be used for prayer, worship, 
and the encouragement and care for others. Benedict quotes Proverbs 10:19— “When 
words for many, transgression is not lacking, but the prudent are restrained in speech” — 
and 18:21— “Death and life are in the power of the tongue, and those who love it will eat 
its fruit” — to emphasize the importance of this practice. The Rule says the following 
about what type of speech is completely forbidden: “We absolutely condemn in all places 
any vulgarity and gossip and talk leading to laughter, and we do not permit a disciple to 
engage in words of that kind.””® 

Humility, silence, and obedience allow for the creation and maintenance of a 
communal life in which monks can love God and neighbor. Benedict cites Luke 10:27— 
“[Jesus] answered, “You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all 
your soul and with all your strength and with all your mind and your neighbor as 
yourself.”—in the opening of RB 4, “The Tools for Good Works.” Everything in the Rule 


is ordered to this end. Monks display love for God through obeying the commandments, 
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engaging in prayer and worship, and living according to the teachings of Jesus.” The 
Rule is Benedict’s vision for a community of men who are dedicated to loving Christ and 
to loving both friend and enemy as Christ demonstrated in his lifetime on earth. Benedict 
orders monastic life in a way that provides structure without compromising compassion 
and grace. The way of Benedictine monks was a radical departure from the stratification 
of society, with all monks equally impoverished and no monk favored above others by 


the abbot. 


Prayer: The Work of God 


The Divine Office 

Benedict refers to prayer as the Opus Dei—the work of God— throughout the 
Rule. The monk does not provide a significant theology of prayer, but his reference to 
prayer as the work of God and the placement of RB 8 through RB 20 suggests that he 
meant to emphasize the role of prayer in the life of the religious community. Instruction 
on the Daily Offices—a practice of prayer seven times daily—immediately follows the 
doctrinal section (RB | through RB 7) of the Rule, whereas instructions on the Daily 
Offices are placed later in the text of RM.*° The practice of praying seven times per day 
was an early development in the Church, perhaps rooted in Jewish practice of praying in 
the morning and evening. Paul tells the Thessalonian Christians in his first letter, “We 


always give thanks to God for all of you an mention you in our prayers, constantly 
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remembering before our God and Father your work of faith and labor of love and 
steadfastness of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Thess. 1:2-3) and so some early 
Christian communities came together in prayer at the third, sixth, and ninth hours of the 
day in addition to morning and evening times.*! The Psalms were deemed most 
appropriate for morning and evening prayers within the early Church and they were 
incorporated into all Hours of prayer as monastic rules were instituted. Vigils were held 
during the nights before the feasts of Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost and this practice 
may have given rise to the monks gathering for Vigils—or Mantis—of the Daily Office.°? 
The Mantis hour was traditionally prayed in the middle of the night. 

The Divine Offices are listed in RB 16: Vigils, Matins (Morning Prayer), Prime, 
Terce, Sext, None, Vespers, and Compline. Benedict’s pattern included seven times of 
prayer during the day and one time of prayer during the night. He provides an explanation 
for this frequency of prayer based upon Psalm 119:164— “Seven times a day I praise you 
for your righteous ordinances”— and Psalm 119:62, — “At midnight I rise to praise you, 
because of your righteous ordinances.” The modern Divine Office includes Vigils, Lauds 
(Morning Prayer), Terce, Sext, None, Vespers, and Compline.*? Each Office includes 
psalms, antiphons (short lines recited by all monks), hymns, the Gloria, and lessons 
(passages of scripture). Some Offices include canticles, the Our Father (Pater Noster), 
and litany. An exploration of scripture used in the Offices is offered in the following 


subsection of this chapter. Vigils, Morning Prayer, Vespers, and Compline are longer 
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than Terce, Sext, and None. The Divine Office is practiced by monastic communities and 
clergy in the Roman Catholic tradition still today, although the preferred name is now the 
Liturgy of the Hours following the liturgical renewal of the Second Vatican Council. 
Following the Council, the Church increased its emphasis on lay participation in the 
Hours—especially the morning prayer, Vespers, and evening prayer— both communally 
and individually.*4 Mantis, while still prayed during the night or in the early hours of 
morning by some monastic communities, is incorporated into the Office of Readings in 
the Liturgy of the Hours and may be prayed at any time of day.*> Orthodox Christians 
have similar liturgical tradition, and the Daily (as opposed to “Divine’’) Office is part of 


the Book of Common Prayer for churches in the Anglican Communion. 


Scripture in Prayer and Study 

The first words uttered each day by Benedictine monks were, “Lord, open my lips 
and my mouth shall proclaim your praise” (Psa. 51:15).°° Prayers in the Daily Office 
outlined in the RB are grounded in scripture. Benedict’s Rule ordered the Offices so that 
the entire book of Psalms was prayed each week. Christopher Dillon, a Benedictine 
monk, wrote this of his entry into the monastery: “It would not be an exaggeration to say 
that I was bombarded by Scripture, for much of the day. In that, my experience was 


probably much like that of generations of novice monks and nuns for the past fifteen 
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centuries or so.”3” The focus on scripture as part of prayer was already well established 
by the time Benedict composed his Rule. Origen, Cyprian, Jerome, Basil, Pope Gregory 
the Great, and many other prominent Christian leaders in the early church taught that 
scripture is a means for hearing from and communicating with God. 

The practice of praying scripture was established long before the RB. Origen, 
Cyprian, Jerome, Basil, Pope Gregory the Great, and many other prominent Christian 
leaders taught that scripture is a means for hearing from and communicating with God.** 
This idea was not merely taught but lived. Anthony of Egypt heard God speaking to him 
through the words of Matthew 19:21— “Jesus said to him, ‘If you wish to be perfect, go, 
sell your possessions, and give the money to the poor, and you will have treasure in 
heaven; then come, follow me’”— and responded by doing that exact thing. After selling 
his possessions, he retreated to the desert to live as a hermit and became the father of 
monasticism.*? Benedict’s emphasis on prayer and the use of scripture in the Opus Dei 
was a continuation of previously established Christian spirituality. 

The Psalms are the foundation of the Hours in all traditions, as mentioned 
previously. The invitatories and antiphons are taken primarily from psalmody. Canticles 
are prayers found in the Old and New Testaments, such as Isaiah 42, Luke 1:68-79, and 


Luke 1:48-55.*° Readings were also taken from scripture, and although the RB does not 
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list the readings, insight can be gained by reviewing the Liturgy of the Hours. Readings 


in the Hours include passages such as Isaiah 1:1-18, Romans 13:11-12, and 1 
Thessalonians 3:12-13.4! Responsories are based in scripture from the Old and New 
Testaments. Protestants are likely familiar with the prayer referred to as “Our Father” 
taken from Matthew 6:19-13. 

The RB incorporates scripture into the lives of the monk outside of communal 
prayer. Monks were to “have specified periods for manual labor as well as for prayerful 
reading.”*” Manual labor was tended to in the mornings and prayerful reading—lectio 
divina—was the monk’s occupation for three hours every day but Sunday. On Sundays, 
the monks engaged in /ectio divina when they were not in the oratory or taking meals.” 
Additional time for reading was set aside during the season of Lent.*4 The way in which a 
monk engages in /ectio divina is not elucidated in the RB, but the practice as received 
through the monastic tradition was highlight in the 2005 film, “Into Great Silence.” Gray 
credits this documentary set in the Grande Chartreuse—a Carthusian monastery in the 
French Alps.*> Several works on /ectio divina have been produced, including The Ladder 


of Monks: A Letter on the Contemplative Life and Twelve Meditations by Guigo II**, 
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Reading to Live: The Evolving Practice of Lectio Divina by Raymond Studzinski*’, and 


Sacred Reading: The Ancient Art of Lectio Divina by Cistercian monk Michael Casey.*® 
Ruth Haley Barton includes a chapter on /ectio divina in her book, Sacred Rhythms: 
Arranging Our Lives for Spiritual Transformation.” 

Although there is slight variation in the steps of the practice from author to 
author, /ectio divina in general involves the following steps: selection of a text, silence, 
reading, reflection or meditation, responding, and contemplating. Barton notes the 
importance of entering silence before reading. Benedictine monks exercise silence as they 
climb the ladder of humility, but laity who come to Barton seeking guidance on 
establishing a habit of /ectio divina must “allow the busyness and chaos of our life to 
settle down until there is a quiet inner space in which we can hear from God.’”°° Reading 
in lectio divina is done at a slower pace than contemporary readers may be accustomed?! 
and involves reading over the text multiple times.** Dillon notes that /ectio divina reading 
is done aloud,°* and Gray instructs readers to give attention to the details of the text, 


including individuals named, locations given, repetition of words or phrases, and 
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imagery.** After multiple, slow, close readings of the text, individuals reflect upon deeper 
meanings of the text through probing questions.°> 

The next step of /ectio divina is oratio-- responding to what was read. This 
requires the reader to remain in silence and give attention to the invitation or challenge 
presented in the scripture.*° Prayer is offered as the reader begins to recognize how the 
scripture speaks to them directly.>’ Lectio divina ends in contemplation. A reader has 
engaged the scripture with their senses, their intellect, and their affect in the reading, 
reflection, and responding steps of the process. Now, the reader stops and rests. Gray 
likens this to the experience of a hiker who has ascended to the top of a mountain and 
stops to take in the vista before her. “In that moment of restful peace, where you gaze in 
wonder at a view that takes your breath away as much as the thin air, you experience, I 
am convinced, something akin to the vision of contemplation.’””°* Prayerful reading of 
scripture departs from study as an individual enters the oratio and proceeds into a 
moment of grace as he rests in Christ’s love. Such deep reading through Lectio divina 
type meditation on Scripture, together with the Daily Office, were the shape of prayer 


prescribed by Benedict’s Rule. 
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Relevance to the Project 


Benedict opens chapter four of his Rule with these words: “First of all, love the 
Lord God with your whole heart, your whole soul and all your strength, and love your 
neighbor as yourself.’°? His Rule establishes a pattern of life which he believes will 
empower his brothers to fulfill this teaching from Luke 10:27 and equip them to “toil 
faithfully” together as they “set out for the loftier summits of the teaching and 


virtues’”*! 


written in the Rule. Benedict seemed to believe that monks who practiced 
humility, obedience, silence, and love became would become capable of resisting the 
vicious temptations that Benedict witnessed in the Roman culture of his day. The RB 
suggests that it was possible for monks to be habitually conformed to the love of Christ 
by the grace of God. 

The contextual analysis for this doctoral project indicated that community 
members practice acts of service out of an eagerness to love their neighbors and that they 
believe this should increase church health. But the analysis showed they have not 
witnessed the congregational growth they desire. The Rule of Benedict demonstrates that 
the flourishing of a religious community requires individuals to grow a life of prayer. 
Benedict outlines the doctrine and spiritual practices of his Rule before he addresses how 
the monks will provide for the needs of their community, maintain order and stability, 


receive novices, and practice hospitality. In fact, the Work of God—community prayer 


and prayerful reading of scripture in private—receives more attention than any other 
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subject in the RB. The project drew upon Benedict’s wisdom by focusing on prayer and 
providing instruction on how participants may engage in prayer as a means of grace with 
the hope that adding works of piety to the works of mercy already practiced by the 
congregation will be the catalysts that sets participants on the path of Christian 
flourishing they seem to desire. 

The project curriculum included lessons on praying /ectio divina and the Daily 
Office. Lectio divina was included in the curriculum, with instruction compiled from 
sources mentioned in the subsection, “Scripture in Prayer and Study.” The Daily Office 
as practiced by Protestant Christians in the Anglican tradition is derived from the Divine 
Office of western monasticism employed by Benedict and was fitting for the project 
context. This project assumed that participants might be resistant to praying the Liturgy 
of the Hours for two reasons. First, participants are likely unfamiliar with the Roman 
Catholic theology that validates petitioning the Virgin Mary for intercession. If, however, 
an individual participant wishes to practice the Liturgy of the Hours, then they may 
substitute the Hours in place of the Daily Office. The Liturgy of the Hours also 
incorporates readings from Deuterocanonical books not included in Protestant Bibles. 


This could cause confusion or be distracting for participants if they engaged in the Hours. 


Conclusion 
In Luke 10:25-37, Jesus tells the parable of a man who was robbed, beaten, and 
left for dead alongside the road he was traveling. A priest and a Levite, both members of 
the religious elite, see the man and pass him on the opposite side of the road. A Samaritan 


sees the man, is moved with compassion, and cares for him as if he were part of the 
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Samaritan community—a community of people mutually hated by the Judeans. When 
Jesus finishes the account, he asks an expert in Jewish law who, in the parable, acted as 
the beaten man’s neighbor, to which the Jewish man replies, “the one who showed 
compassion.” Jesus commands him to go do the same. Although the lawyer is part of the 
covenant people of God and understands Torah, he has not been transformed by it. He 
lacks compassion and the humility which undergirds it. The call to followers of Christ 
today is the same as it was to the lawyer who tested him: uphold the two greatest 
commandments. These commandments are to love the Lord your God with all your heart, 
and with all your soul, and with all your strength, and with all your mind; and to love 
your neighbor as yourself. 

Benedict, like the desert fathers before him, lived in a society which embraced a 
value system incompatible with the way of Christ. After renouncing the world, living in a 
cave, serving as an abbot over a group of jealous monks who attempted to poison him, 
and performing miracles, he developed a rule for the Christian community that became 
foundational in Western monasticism. Benedict drew upon scripture, the love of God 
revealed in Christ, and the tradition of the Church to outline a monastic social structure 
grounded in love of God and neighbor and emphasize the need for virtuous living within 
the monastic communities he founded. The Order of Saint Benedict continues to look to 
the Rule for wisdom in religious life. Benedictine spirituality serves as an example for 
Christians globally and demonstrates the power of the Holy Trinity to transform the 
hearts and lives of those who seek after holy living. 

This chapter outlined the life of Benedict based upon the writings of Gregory the 


Great and Benedict’s Rule. A broad view of western monasticism was provided, the Rule 
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examined closely in comparison to another monastic rule—the RM—and practices of 
prayer with an emphasis on the role of scripture in the Opus Dei and lectio divina were 
considered. An explanation of how The Rule of Saint Benedict relates to the project was 
provided. In summary, the position of this chapter was that a significant portion of 
Benedict’s work is applicable to the lives of present-day individuals within the project 
context and the work contributed to development of a project intervention for 
experiencing the sanctifying grace given by the Holy Spirit within the ordinances of God. 
Two questions remain for the theological and interdisciplinary foundations 
chapters. First, what doctrines or concepts within the Wesleyan-Methodist theological 
tradition can frame the goal of the Christian life and outline the ways one may reach that 
goal? Responding to this question is necessary because individuals within the project 
context were unaccustomed to the vernacular of western monasticism and therefore 
perceived themselves as outsiders to the tradition of Benedict. Second, is there an area of 
study that may help explain why works of piety are fitting for spiritual transformation? 
An exploration into the ways behaviors may or may not form character could strengthen 


the argument for engaging in the habit of prayer. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This chapter provides an overview of the Wesleyan-Methodist doctrine of 
Christian perfection. First, an overview of Wesleyan soteriology is provided based upon 
the sermons and writings of John Wesley and the work of Wesleyan theologians. 
Salvation within this framework includes justification—forgiveness of sin and 
reconciliation to God—and sanctification—being made holy as God is holy so that the 
Christian loves God with all their heart, soul, strength, and mind and loves their neighbor 
as themselves. Justification “implies what God does for us through his Son” while 
sanctification involves “what [God] works in us by his Spirit.”! Next, the doctrine of 
Christian perfection—what it entails and how perfection is achieved—is considered. 
Then the chapter focuses on the means of grace. Salvation is entirely the work of God’s 
grace in the life of an individual and God has ordained ordinary means for people to 
receive his saving grace. These means include worship, reading scripture, prayer, the 
Lord’s supper, and fasting. Finally, the relevance of the doctrine of Christian perfection 
for the doctoral project is explained. 

The hypothesis of this doctoral project was that if participants are instructed in 


prayer as a means of grace, then they will understand prayer as a means of grace. This 


' John Wesley, “Justification by Faith,” in The Works of John Wesley, 3rd ed., vol. 5, ed. Thomas 
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project utilized an original curriculum in a small group setting to instruction participants 
on prayer as a means of God’s grace. This chapter gives a theological framework for 
teaching project participants about grace, the function of grace within our individual 
lives, and the means God has ordained for growing in holiness by his grace. Material 


from this chapter featured heavily in the project curriculum. 


Wesleyan Soteriology 

Wesleyan-Methodist understanding of salvation encompasses the full work of 
God’s grace within the life of an individual, including justification and sanctification. 
Entire sanctification, or Christian perfection, is part of salvation: an ongoing process that 
begins with justification, wherein God forgives the sins of the repentant individual and 
brings the person into the family of God.” Sanctification begins the moment a person is 
justified as the Spirit begins to aid the child of God in resisting temptation and 
overcoming evil. As the child of God becomes “more and more dead to sin” they “are 
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more and more alive to God.” The Book of Discipline 2016 includes a section on 


sanctification in Section 3 of §104, which states, 


Sanctification is that renewal of our fallen nature by the Holy Ghost, received 
through faith in Jesus Christ, whose blood of atonement cleanseth from all sin; 
whereby we are not only delivered from the guilt of sin, but are washed from its 
pollution, saved from its power, and are enabled, through grace, to love God with 
all our hearts and to walk in his holy commandments blameless.* 


Diane Leclerc and Paul T Culbertson, Discovering Christian Holiness: The Heart of Wesleyan- 
Holiness Theology (Kansas City, MO: The Foundry Publishing, 2010), 135, ProQuest Ebook Central. 
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The doctrine of Christian perfection, or entire sanctification, takes the commandment to 
be holy as God is holy seriously. If God commands his people to be holy, then holiness 
must be possible. Christian perfection is the phrase used by Wesley to describe the fullest 
extent to which a Christian may experience sanctification and become holy before death. 
Although Wesley agreed that the gift of entire sanctification was not something most 
individuals experienced until closer to death,° it is the goal of grace in this life. Trusting 
that God can sanctify us entirely in this lifetime and seeking to be perfected in love is a 
hallmark of the Wesleyan-Methodist tradition. In a letter to Robert C. Brackenbury, 
Wesley noted that Christian perfection “is the grand depositum which God has lodged 
with the people called Methodists.” 

Wesley’s via salutis begins and end with God’s gracious work. Collins and 
Vickers note that Wesley’s sermon entitled, “The Image of God,” “marks the very 
beginning of the way of salvation.”’ The sermon explores humankind’s creaturely nature 
and explains how humanity fell from its goodness at the time of creation to its present 
state of imperfection. Wesley states that humankind was created by God in God’s image 
and thus the imago Dei is imprinted on the human soul. He argues that humans in our 
original state were able to understand the world around us with clarity and possessed the 


rational ability to discern falsehood from truth at the time of our creation. The first 


5 John Wesley, “A Plain Account of Christian Perfection, as Believed and Taught by the Reverend 
Mr. John Wesley, from the Year 1725 to the Year 1777” in The Works of John Wesley, 3rd ed., vol. 6, ed. 
Thomas Jackson (Kansas City, MO: Beacon Hill Press of Kansas City, 1978), 387. 


6 John Wesley, “Letters from the Reverend John Wesley to Various Persons,” in The Works of 
John Wesley, 3rd ed., vol. 13, ed. Thomas Jackson (Kansas City, MO: Beacon Hill Press of Kansas City, 
1978), 9. 


7 Kenneth J. Collins and Jason E. Vickers, eds., “The Image of God: An Introductory Comment” 
in The Sermons of John Wesley: A Collection for the Christian Journey, by John Wesley (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2013), 22. Kindle. 
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humans lived a rightly ordered life, with love of God at the forefront of their being, and 


they were endowed with the liberty to choose goodness. Exercising this liberty to choose 
good permitted them to remain in their unblemished state. 

Humankind abused that liberty, however, and broke commandment God gave to 
the first people: “’ You may freely eat of every tree of the garden; but the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil you shall not eat of sin the day that you eat of it you shall 
die’” (Gn 2:16-17). Humankind’s act of disobedience brought “death, sickness and pain, 
and folly and vice and slavery.”* Wesley presents a picture of humankind in this fallen 
state in his sermon. Human understanding of the world was dulled, and human bodies 
became subject to decay and illness. Humanity gained the ability to feel shame or fear 
and lost our freedom to choose goodness over evil. Thus, human beings were no longer in 
relational harmony with God or with one another. 

The brokenness that humans now experience in body and soul does not come 
from God—it is the result of collective and individual human action. The imago Dei is 
still present, but it is now distorted within humankind. Coming to terms with this reality 
is, according to Wesley, “the first step to this glorious change” offered by God’s grace 
through Christ Jesus. Denying the reality of humankind’s fallen status prevents such 
change. Wesley was no Pelagia; he agreed with his contemporary—George Whitefield— 


on humankind’s state of total depravity.!° Total depravity is fundamental to Wesley’s 


8 John Wesley, “The Image of God” in The Sermons of John Wesley: A Collection for the 
Christian Journey, eds. Kenneth J. Collins and Jason E. Vickers (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2013), 
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understanding of the Christian religion. The whole of the Christian faith is unnecessary if 
human nature is not fallen and completely unable to rescue itself from sin and death. 
“Allow this,” said Wesley, “and you are so far a Christian. Deny it, and you are but a 
heathen still.””!! Salvation restores the imago Dei in a fallen human. Grace, Wesley 
argued, is “free in all and free for all.” In the way of salvation, God freely gives his grace 
to an individual because God the Son was freely given to the world and not because the 
individual merits grace. Not only is God’s grace “free in all” in the sense that human 
effort does not merit grace, but God’s grace is “free for all” in the sense that that any 
person who hears the gospel preached may respond through faith in Christ. 

Charles Wesley preached on the experience of justification in his sermon, 
“Awake, Thou That Sleepest.” He used the state of sleep as an analogy for the natural, 
spiritual state of an individual prior to justification. “Sleepers” are content to remain as 
they are: in darkness. In the spiritual state of sleep, one does not understand the extent of 
one’s sin, or that one has a need for salvation. This is true even among seemingly 
virtuous individuals. In fact, Charles Wesley argues that the person who is good is most 
in danger of being spiritually asleep because they tend to think that their goodness has 
made them acceptable in God’s sight.'* Before a soul that is asleep can live again, they 
must become aware of their fallen nature. Otherwise, they linger in estrangement from 
God. Charles Wesley writes, 

And herein we remain till the Second Adam becomes a quickening spirit to us, till 


he raises the dead, the dead in sin, in pleasure, riches, or honours. But before any 
dead soul can live, he 'hears (hearkens to) the voice of the Son of God': he is made 


'! John Wesley, “The Spirit of Bondage and of Adoption,” in The Sermons of John Wesley, 94. 
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sensible of his lost estate, and receives the sentence of death in himself. !? 

Once a person becomes alert to their need for salvation, they enter what John 
Wesley refers to as the legal state, in which there is fear of condemnation and anxiety 
over sin. Though the terms used to describe such an individual are negative, the person in 
the legal state is in fact close to the kingdom of God and may even recognize and serve 
God as one would a ruler. Such a person has what Wesley called a “spirit of bondage.” !4 
The individual still wishes to be free of their sinful nature and desires but finds that they 
are powerless against them. This experience is addressed by scripture in Romans 7:9-10 
when Paul acknowledges that the commandments of God bring an awareness of sin. The 
commandments, or law, therefore, make one cognizant of condemnation and death, but 
provide release from neither. 

Awareness of condemnation and death leads one to repentance, but repentance 
alone is not what brings justification. One may feel remorse and repent of error without 
believing in Christ.'° A person is justified by faith in Christ through the grace of God. An 
individual enters the evangelical state upon repenting of sin, trusting in the atoning work 
of Jesus, and professing Jesus Christ is Lord. In this state the person is released from fear 
and bondage to sin. The image of God is restored within them, and they are freed from 
the power that their sin nature—the effect of Adam’s disobedience upon every individual 


born since that time—and their past sins held over them. They serve God out of love 


'3 Charles Wesley, “Awake, Thou That Sleepest,” in The Sermons of John Wesley, 72. Kindle. 
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instead of fear, and they come to experience God as Father. There is no fear of death in 
this state because the child of God is assured of the forgiveness God extended to them 
and of life eternal. They do not fear the adversary of their soul, nor do they fear hell. An 
individual who has entered the evangelical state has a “spirit of adoption” and is liberated 
from sin as God promised through Christ.'® Thus, salvation is both an instantaneous and a 
gradual act. Upon repenting and receiving saving faith, the child of God is justified and 
reconciled to God and God continues to act in their life to sanctify them by grace, until 
they are made perfect in love and able to be holy as God is holy. 

In summary, Wesley preached that God’s grace draws persons to him, justifies the 
sinner, and leads God’s children on to perfection in love. These modes of grace, referred 
to as preventing (today called prevenient), justifying, and sanctifying, are meant to enable 
God’s people to fulfill his commandment, “be holy as I am holy” (Lv 19.2). The 
delineation of grace as preventing, justifying, and sanctifying is not intended to suggest 
that God has multiple graces, but that God’s grace is the beginning and end of human 
salvation. Wesley affirmed humankind’s position of total depravity; the work of any 
individual, apart from Christ, is insufficient to merit salvation from sin and death. God 
must act to draw individuals to himself through his grace and in his grace and faithfulness 
ensures that, “he will not let [them] be tested beyond [their] strength, but with the testing 
he will also provide the way out so that [they] may be able to endure it,” (1 Cor 10.13) 
thus extending the grace necessary to prevent complete destruction. Not only this, but 


God gives his grace freely to all so that, “everyone who believes in [the Son of God] may 
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not perish but have everlasting life,” (Jn 3:16) extending “salvation to everyone that 
believeth.”’!” This act of salvation is referred to as justification, wherein the sinner enters 
relationship with God through Christ Jesus and experiences the rebirth Jesus spoke of 
with Nicodemus (Jn 3:5-8). The image of God is restored in the justified person. When an 
individual comes to faith in Christ by the grace of God, the individual enters a 
relationship that brings justification and sets the individual on a journey of sanctification 
toward entire sanctification, or what Wesley referred to as Christian perfection, and 
finally glorification in the life to come. It is therefore expected that those who have been 
reconciled with God the Father through God the Son will grow in love of God and 
neighbor. The Christian who has been made perfect in love is one who loves God with all 


their heart, mind, and soul, and therefore loves neighbor as oneself.!® 


The Doctrine of Christian Perfection 
The concept of Christian perfection is not novel to Wesley and can be traced to 
the Ante-Nicene Fathers. Clement of Alexandria understood the te/os of the Christian life 
to be that of perfection.'? In book seven of Stromata, Clement outlines the pious nature of 
the mature Christian which comes through faith, belief, and knowledge given to them by 


the grace of God. The mature Christian is described by Clement as one who has been 
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changed “by love from a good and faithful servant to a friend” of God. She or he “never 
cherishes resentment or harbors a grudge against anyone,” “loves not all the good things 
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of the world,” “is prudent in human affairs,” “struggles against fear boldly, trusting in 
God,” and willingly obeys the commandments of God “with no other aim in view than 
pleasing God.”?° Clement attributes love of neighbor, mildness, and generosity— virtues 
which “are a sacrifice acceptable in the sight of God”— to the mature Christian.*! 

Like many clergymen in the Church of England at the time, Wesley was 
captivated by uncovering primitive practices of the early Christians based upon scripture 
and writings of the Ante-Nicene Church Fathers. A revived interest in patristics led some 
to believe that it was possible to discover a primitive Christianity from a time when the 
Church was, in their opinion, purer in form and truer to apostolic traditions rooted in the 
life and teachings of Christ.?” Wesley was especially interested in the devotional life of 
early Christians and was acquainted with Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, and Anglican 
divines—the priests and scholars who were influential in the development and defense of 
theological tradition within the Church of England.”? He specifically acknowledges two 
sources of inspiration which influenced his thinking on perfection outside scripture and 


the early Church Fathers: Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Rule and Exercises of Holy Living and 


Dying, Kempis’ The Imitation of Christ, and William Law’s A Serious Call to a Devout 
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and Holy Life.2* Wesley grasped the necessity to submitting to Christ in all things 


through interaction with these writings and study of “the Bible as the one, the only 
standard of truth, and the only model of pure religion,” and he concluded that love is the 
sum of the law and the “ultimate end” of the individual. In his tract, The Character of a 
Methodist, Wesley gave love a central role in the life of a Methodist: 
A Methodist is one who loves the Lord his God with all his heart, with all his 
soul, with all his mind, and with all his strength. God is the joy of his heart and 
the desire of his soul, which is constantly crying out, “Whom have I in heaven but 
thee? And there is none upon earth whom I desire beside thee!” My God and my 
all! Thou art the strength of my heart and my portion forever. He is therefore 
happy in God, yea, always happy, as having him in a well of water, springing up 
into everlasting life, and overflowing his soul with peace and joy. “Perfect love” 
having now “cast out fear,” he “rejoices evermore.””° 
Perfect love leads the Methodist into gratitude, continual prayer, and service to neighbor 
and enemy. The love of Christ within the heart of the believer purifies the Methodist from 
pride, self-centeredness, and anger, and creates humility, meekness, gentleness, patience, 
and forgiveness that Jesus displayed. 7° The Methodist honors God above all others and 
seeks to live in obedience to God’s commandments. These characteristics are not ideals 
that Methodists strive to uphold, but realities made possible by God’s grace. 
Wesley further explains that Christian perfection does not bring about 


omniscience or freedom from ignorance. A Christian who is perfected in love stills 


wrestle with human weakness. However, even in his errors the Christian will not 
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knowingly or willingly sin. Christians will no longer wrestle with “evil thoughts and evil 
tempers” in a state of perfection because they have “purified their hearts by faith.”?’ 
Wesley cites 1 John 1:5, 7 as scriptural evidence of this understanding: “God is light, and 
in him is no darkness at all. If we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all 
sin.” The disciple of Jesus who is perfected in love is holy as God is holy in that, “[h]e 
“loveth the Lord his God with all his heart, and serveth him with all his strength.” He 
“loveth his neighbour,” every man, “as himself;” yea, ““as Christ loved us;” even them 
that “despitefully use him and persecute him,” because “they know not the Son, neither 
the Father.”?8 

Wesley provides an initial defense of Christian perfection in A Plain Account and 
includes a series of catechetical-type doctrinal questions and responses developed during 
the 1744-1747 conferences of Methodist clergy and lay preachers. The First Conference 
began on Monday, June 25, 1744. Wesley notes that the clergymen and preachers present 
worked to define the doctrine of Christian perfection. The first question they posed was, 
“What is it to be sanctified?’””? Their response was, “to be renewed in the image of God, 
‘in righteousness and true holiness.’”°° Sanctification is the work of God’s grace in the 


life of a Christian that enables the believer to love God with all their heart, mind, and soul 
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(Dt 5:5) and be delivered from evil (Mt 6:11). It is a process of dying to sin and growing 


in grace that begins at the time a person experiences justification and continues until the 
Christian is “sanctified throughout,” according to Wesley’s notes from the Second 
Conference, which commenced on August 1, 1745.7! The Methodists at this Conference 
agreed one could be fully sanctified— or perfected— prior to death, even though the 
preponderance of Christians throughout history—including Paul at the time he penned his 
epistles as evidenced from Philippians 3:12—were not in such a state.*? Still, Wesley had 
faith that God could bring his children to Christian perfection through grace in the present 
age and urged Methodists to continue preaching sanctification to those who were 


“pressing forward.”* 


The Means of Grace: In Pursuit of Perfection 
God's grace flows forth from the love found within the Holy Trinity and is 
mediated through various means to people within the community of faith. These means 
are “outward signs, words, or actions, ordained of God, and appointed for this end, to be 
the ordinary channels whereby he might convey to men, preventing, justifying, or 
sanctifying grace.”*4 Means of grace, also called ordinances of God, include worship, 


prayer, reading or hearing the scripture, fasting, and receiving communion. Some of these 
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means can be experienced in solitude (i.e., prayer and reading scripture) but others, such 
as communion, must be experienced within the Church, which is the embodiment of 
Christ on earth. These means of grace are central to the pursuit of entire sanctification 
within Wesleyan theology, however the concept of ordinances of God, or means of grace, 
is not novel to the Church of England or to Methodism. 

In his sermon, “The Means of Grace,” Wesley references the General 
Thanksgiving from the 1/662 Book of Common Prayer, which expresses gratitude “for the 
means of grace, and for the hope of glory.”*> Prayer, scripture (reading, hearing, or 
meditating upon), and the Lord’s supper are mentioned as means of grace in the sermon. 
In The Nature, Design, and General Rules of the United Societies, Wesley expanded the 
means in to include “the public worship of God; the ministry of the Word, either read or 
expounded; the supper of the Lord; family and private prayer; searching the Scriptures; 
and fasting, or abstinence.”*° The means of grace can be understood as practices and 
“places where God has promised to meet us.”>” This concept is consistent with the 
salvific work of God in human history. God walked with Adam and Eve in the garden, 
was present in the Temple where Israel gathered to worship, wrapped himself in flesh in 
the incarnation of Christ, and now inhabits the body of believers through the indwelling 


of the Holy Spirit. God desires to be near his people (Jer 29:12-14, Jas 4:8), to reconcile 
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them to himself (2 Cor 5:15), and to see them become holy and he is holy (Lv 19:2, 1 Pt 


1:13-16). The means of grace serve these ends. 

Methodist discipline is laid out in the Minutes of Several Conversations between 
the Rev. Mr. Wesley and Others. Question forty-eight addresses the way in which leaders 
watched over those who served with them. Not only were the Methodist “Helpers” — 
those who preached in the absence of clergy and met weekly with the societies and 
bands**— asked about their physical and social habits, but they were also asked, “Do you 
use all the means of grace yourself, and enforce the use of them on all other persons?” 
The means of grace are listed with a series of questions regarding a Helper’s employment 
of these means. These individuals were expected to maintain a life of prayer, engagement 
with scripture, regular participation in the Lord’s Supper, fasting on Fridays, and careful 
use of conversation. Lest a reader think Wesley too strict in his expectations of the 
Methodist Helpers, Jackson includes A Scheme of Self-Examination Used by the First 
Methodists in Oxford in The Works of John Wesley that demonstrates the rigor with 
which Wesley and his colleagues reflected upon their daily living. Wesley provides the 
Reflection for Sundays which helps one consider the extent to which they are cooperating 
with God’s grace so that they may grow in love of God and simplicity. Wesley notes the 
means of grace to aid one’s progress: prayer and meditation. Then, he presents the 
exercise for reflection, which is divided into six sections. Each section has multiple 


questions, resulting in a total of forty-five questions for self-examination on how the 
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means of grace were used throughout the day.*? Wesley and others expected God’s grace 
as they encountered it in their regular, intentional engagement in the means of grace to 
enact real change in their lives. 

The practice of prayer is intimately connected to growing in love of God in 
Wesley’s writings. Praying and an individual’s desire to pray is birthed from the love of 
God which grows out of recognizing God’s love for us. Prayer itself is “the lifting up of 
the heart to God’! and is the natural response to an individual’s longing for relationship, 
meaning, and personal growth.* In his sermon, “The Means of Grace,” Wesley urges his 
listeners to pray and teaches that it is among the primary means of grace. Those who long 
for God’s grace are instructed to “wait for it in the way of prayer” as Christ himself 
taught when he told his disciples that the Father would give the Holy Spirit to anyone 
who asked (Mt 7.7-11, Lk 11.9-13).*° Of all the means of grace identified and utilized by 
Wesley and the Church, it is notable that prayer is given special attention in the questions 
for self-examination and in instructions for Methodists watching over one another. In “A 
Scheme of Self-Examination,” referred to previously, the first Methodists at Oxford 
asked themselves: “Have I prayer with fervour? At going in and out of church? In the 
church? Morning and evening in private? Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, with my 


friends, at rising? Before lying down? On Saturday noon? All the time I am engaged in 


4° John Wesley, “A Scheme of Self-Examination: Used by the First Methodists in Oxford,” in The 
Works of John Wesley, 3rd Ed., vol.11, ed. Thomas Jackson (Kansas City, MO: Beacon Hill Press of 
Kansas City, 1978), 521-522. 


41 John Wesley, “Sermon on the Mount, Discourse VI” in The Works of John Wesley, 3rd, vol. 5, 
ed. Thomas Jackson (Kansas City, MO: Beacon Hill Press of Kansas City, 1978), 330. 


* Maxie Dunnam, The Workbook of Living Prayer (Nashville, TN: Upper Room Books, 1994), 
18. 


8 John Wesley, “The Means of Grace” in The Works of John Wesley, 3rd, vol. 5, 190-91. 
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exterior work in private? Before I go into the place of public or private prayer, for help 
therein?’“4 Prayers were not primarily extemporaneous, although prayers for virtue, 
including faith, hope, love, and humility, were to be said hourly. Collects were to be used 
in the morning, noon, and afternoon in addition to grace both before and after meals. On 
Mondays, the scheme suggests self-examination around love of neighbor and includes 
reflection upon the frequency of intercession for people with whom the Methodists 
spoke, for friends, for students they instructed, for people who requested prayer, and for 
family.*> In sum, Methodist life was saturated in prayer. 

Methodists were cautioned against the error of mistaking the means of grace as 
the whole of religion. Participation in worship, prayer, or any other means of grace is not 
the goal of the faith. Rather, engaging in the means of grace is meant to increase a 
Christian’s understanding and love of God. Importantly, no one ordinance brings 
reconciliation with God or atonement for sin, and one does not grow as a Christian 
simply because one reads scripture, prays, worships, fasts, or receives communion. 
Wesley noted that an outward religious practice apart from a desire to increase in holiness 
is worth nothing. In his sermon, “The Means of Grace” Wesley wrote, 

... external worship is lost labour, without a heart devoted to God; that the 

outward ordinances of God then profit much, when they advanced inward 

holiness, but, when they advance it not, are unprofitable and void, are lighter than 


vanity; yea, that when they are used, as it were in the place of this, they are an 
utter abomination to the Lord.*° 


44 John Wesley, “A Scheme of Self-Examination: Used by the First Methodists in Oxford,” in The 
Works of John Wesley, 3rd Ed., vol.11, 521-522. 


4 John Wesley, “A Scheme of Self-Examination,” The Works of John Wesley, 3rd Ed., vol. 11, 
523. 


46 John Wesley, “The Means of Grace” in The Works of John Wesley, 3rd Ed. vol. 5, 186. 
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The saving acts of Jesus Christ—his incarnation, life, death, resurrection, and 
ascension— empower the means of grace and make them effective. The ordinances 
themselves point to the atonement offered through Christ and they become futile 
exercises apart from Christ’s sacrifice. This idea was presented by Wesley as he defended 
the atoning work of Christ against the teaching of William Law, who had once been 
influential in Wesley's life. As Law moved away from a traditional understanding of 
atonement, he moved toward a form of Christian universalism in which Christ could be 
found present in the spirit of every human. His embraced of mysticism led him to teach 
that an illumination exists within each soul and that Christ’s role as redeemer “is to raise 
into life the smothered spark of heaving in you.’”*’ Were Christ present in the spirit of all, 
as Law taught, and if there exists "a Priest, a church, and an altar" within everyone, then 
the ordinances of God, as well as the Church herself, become unnecessary. *® Sacrament, 
scripture, and corporate worship are ways in which God makes himself known to people 
who cannot know him otherwise. No inward grace is obtained apart from the outward 


means God ordained: the means of grace. 


Relevance to the Project 
Salvation is a work of God’s grace and understood by Wesleyan-Methodists as a 
present and future reality. Individuals experience salvation through faith by God’s grace 


when God’s grace leads them to repent of sin and seek forgiveness from God. This 


47 John Wesley, “An Extract of a Letter to the Reverend Mr. Law, Occasioned by Some of His 
Late Writings,” in The Works of John Wesley, 3rd ed., vol. 9, ed. Thomas Jackson (Kansas City, MO: 
Beacon Hill Press of Kansas City, 1978), 485. 


48 Thomas Oden, John Wesley's Teachings, Volume 2: Christ and Salvation, 163. 
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experience is called justification in Wesleyan soteriology. God’s work of grace does not 
end in this moment. Christians are freed to cooperate with God’s grace and grow in 
holiness—a process called sanctification. The summary of the law and prophets is 
contained in two commandments: to love the Lord God with all one’s heart, soul, 
strength, and mind, and to love one’s neighbor as oneself (Lk 10:27). Wesleyan- 
Methodists maintain that it is possible for a Christian to be so filled with the love of God 
by God’s sanctifying grace that they are delivered from sin in this lifetime and become 
truly righteous and holy. This doctrine is referred to as Christian perfection. Wesley and 
the Methodist preachers taught Christian perfection to all who were “pressing forward” in 
grace. Perfection of this nature does not mean that a Christian will be perfect in 
knowledge or free from error, but that the Christian ceases to willingly sin and to love 
God and neighbor with a perfect love. For Wesleyan-Methodists, grace aims at both 
tasks: justification and sanctification. 

God has ordained certain activities to be channels of his grace. These channels are 
referred to as means of grace and include public worship, private and family prayer, 
scripture, fasting, and the sacrament of communion. God meets individuals who engage 
in these means of grace at justification, and further meets them in the means of grace so 
that they grow in love of God and neighbor. The first Methodists centered their lives 
around keeping the ordinances of God. Moreover, the writings and sermons of John 
Wesley reveal the Methodists’ keen interest in prayer as a means for receiving the grace 
necessary to grow in love of God and neighbor. Living a life of spiritual discipline and 


pressing forward toward Christian perfection is an antidote to the problem of 
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disconnection between knowledge of the commandments of God and a life marked by 
Christian virtue. 

The doctrine of Christian perfection served as the theological foundation for this 
doctoral project. The project curriculum on prayer developed for the intervention phase 
of the project and included teaching on Wesleyan-Methodist soteriology, Christian 
perfection, and the means of grace. Individuals within the project context were already 
familiar with prayers of petition and they actively serve their neighbors. They are living 
into the second greatest commandment—to love their neighbors as themselves. However, 
there appeared to be an opportunity to grow in works of piety and love of God. Concepts 
examined in this chapter helped project participants grasp why practices of prayer are 
necessary for a Christian and encouraged them to engage in prayer as way to grow in love 
of God. The project title itself has been inspired by the call to teach Christian perfection 


to anyone who is “pressing forward.” 


Conclusion 

A Wesleyan soteriology provided the basic theological framework for the 
rationale of this project. Within the Wesleyan Christian tradition, salvation is a present 
and future reality. The grace of God draws people to the point of justification, where 
repentance and faith bring reconciliation with God and forgiveness of sin. Salvation 
continues as the Christian grows in love of God neighbor (as explored more fully in the 
biblical foundations chapter), learns by grace to fully obey the commandments, and to be 
holy as God is holy. The grace necessary to experience this growth, or sanctification, is 


made available through ordinary means given to the Church by God, including prayer, 
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searching the scripture, public worship, the sacraments, and other works of piety and 
mercy. The Methodist movement called individuals to engage in these means regularly 
and to reflect upon the state of one’s soul frequently, as demonstrated in Wesley’s 
sermons and writings. The Methodist tradition is not unique in its approach to an ordered 
life. Another example of this approach to Christian living is found within the Benedictine 
rule as described in the prior chapter. 

The ultimate purpose of using the means of grace is to come to a place of entire 
sanctification, or Christian perfection. This state is one in which a Christian is filled with 
the love of God, renewed in mind and spirit, and gifted with “those virtues which were in 
Christ Jesus.” The Christian perfected in love has no desire to sin and all their intentions 
are pure. Although individuals commonly receive the gift of perfection near their time of 
death, Wesley was assured that perfection could be attained by the grace of God prior to 
that point. As a result, Methodists preached the doctrine of Christian perfection to all who 
pressed forward toward it. And the means of grace, among them prayer, were integral to 
that goal. 

The theological foundations of the project provided a framework for 
understanding the importance of prayer as a means of grace meant for sanctification. One 
question remained to be answered in development of the project: is there an area of study 
that may help explain why the means of grace (or works of piety) are fitting for spiritual 
transformation? How can this connection made by Wesley and the Methodist between 
prayer and increased love of God and neighbor be explained in practical terms? The 
interdisciplinary foundations chapter addresses this question so that the project 


curriculum could be supported by scripture, tradition, and reason. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


The focus of this doctoral project was development of prayer habits as a central 
habit for Christian perfection. Prayer is a means of grace through which God meets his 
children and does the transformative work of forming them into a people who are holy as 
God is holy. But why are the means of grace fitting for us? Is there an aspect of human 
nature which gives us the capacity for transformation and permits us to be formed into 
people who lead increasingly faithful, generous lives marked by acts of charity and a 
desire to obey God wholeheartedly? How could a regular, habitual practice of prayer 
open a Christian to the healing restoration of the /mago Dei within her soul and a fullness 
of faith? Questions such as these reveal an underlying assumption that human beings 
have a specific, unique nature and function which enables us to experience flourishing. 
Probing the reality of the human condition to determine how a person may best live, what 
actions and attitudes are required of the individual who wishes to be one of good 
character, and potential pitfalls as we strive to live well are among the tasks of a moral 
philosopher. Moral philosophy is the intellectual exercise of identifying what the life of 
someone who fulfills their obligations to self, others, and creation consists of, and 
especially considering our every-changing world. 

This chapter considers the contributions of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas to the 


discipline of moral philosophy. Aristotle’s works on ethics lay the foundation for 
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contemporary virtue ethics. According to Hursthouse virtue ethics is, “an approach in 
normative ethics which emphasizes the virtues, or moral character, in contrast to an 
approach which emphasizes duties or rules (deontology) or one which emphasizes the 
consequences of action (utilitarianism).”! While Aristotle rightly identifies the human 
function and the greatest human good, he lacks the revelation of happiness consisting in 
union with God and how God’s grace is infused into habits to grow and transform a 
disciple of Christ. The Summa Theologica of Thomas Aquinas is introduced to fill the 
gaps in Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics and bring a Christian perspective to virtue. The 
chapter concludes with how the practical application of habitus becomes an avenue for 
God’s sanctifying grace within the life of a Christian and a brief defense of why habits of 
prayer may prove especially helpful in spiritual development in light the wisdom found in 
ancient philosophical texts. 

The chapter which follows proceeds in three steps. First, the chapter introduces 
Aristotle’s Nichomachean Ethics and Thomas’ Summa Theologica. Second, the chapter 
provides an overview of the concept of happiness in both Aristotle and Aquinas. Third, 


the chapter clarifies the place of virtue in each respective account of happiness. 


' Rosalind Hursthouse, On Virtue Ethics (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 1999), 1. 
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The Ethical Works of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas 


Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle 

Aristotle was born in 384 BCE in the north-eastern Greek town of Stagira.* He 
went to Athens in 367 BCE to study at the Academy under Plato and demonstrated an 
interest in rhetoric, logic, metaphysics, and ethics.* Aristotle remained in the academy 
under the tutelage of Plato for twenty years and departed when his ties to the Macedonian 
empire put him at odds with the people of Athens during the conquests of Philip II. After 
a period of self-imposed exile to Assoss and subsequent return to Macedonia to serve as a 
tutor to Philip II’s son, Alexander—who later bore the moniker, “the Great’”—Aristotle 
returned to Athens to establish his own school of philosophy—the Lyceum—in 334 BCE. 
He remained at the Lyceum until the death of Alexander the Great. After this, anti- 
Macedonian sentiments arose again and Aristotle found himself charged with impiety— 
the same charged for which Socrates was tried, convicted, and executed. He fled Athens 
and died in exile at the age of sixty-two in 322 BCE. 4 

Scholars believe Aristotle’s surviving works are largely comprised of his lecture 
notes based upon their style. His ethical works include Eudaimonia Ethics (EE), 
Nicomachean Ethics (NE), Magna Moralia, and the pamphlet On Virtues and Vices. Only 
the EE and NE are considered authentic works, and both are suspected to be named after 


their editors: Eudemus—who was Aristotle’s pupil—and Nicomachus—Aristotle’s son. 


> Jonathan Barnes, and Anthony Kenny, Aristotle’s Ethics: Writings from the Complete Works, 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2014), 1. 


3 Gerard J Hughes, The Routledge Guidebook to Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics (New York, NY: 
Routledge, 2013, 1. 


4 Hughes, The Routledge Guidebook, 3. 
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The EE is most widely referenced in philosophical writings until the VE commentary of 
Aspasius> around 131 CE.° The EE was considered an immature and incomplete work, 
but the availability of literary evidence from the past thirty years has caused a shift in this 
perspective.’ However, there is a wealth of scholarship associated with the NE because it 
was considered primary for over a millennium. Thus, the NE will serve as the text for this 
chapter. In the VE, Aristotle outlines his ends-oriented ethic and utilizes his 
understanding of human nature, politics, metaphysics, and scientific worldview to 
identify the highest human good possible and the way one must live to attain it. The 
philosophical concepts of human nature, human function, and how the highest human 
good may be obtained are expounded upon in a Christian framework within the second 


work considered for this project’s interdisciplinary foundations: the Summa Theologica. 


Summa Theologica, Thomas Aquinas 

Thomas Aquinas was born in the Kingdom of Sicily sometime in 1224-1225. He 
was canonized on July 18, 1323, declared a Doctor of the Church in 1567, and is 
considered one of the foremost philosophers and theologians of Western Christianity. He 
began his education in the Benedictine abbey at Monte Cassino and continued his studies 
eight years later at the University of Naples. Aquinas joined the Dominican order and 
served within the medieval universities of Europe as Arabian-Aristotelian science and 


philosophy was gaining influence among Western thinkers. He produced a tremendous 


5 Barnes and Kenny, Aristotle’s Ethics, 4-6. 

® Jonathan Barnes, “An Introduction to Aspasius,” in Aspasius: The Earliest Extant Commentary 
on Aristotle’s Ethics, eds. Antonia Alberti and Robert W. Sharples (New York, NY: Walter de Gruyter, 
1999), 3. 


7 Barnes and Kenny, Aristotle’s Ethics, 5. 
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volume of work in his relatively short life, including theological and biblical 
commentaries, twelve commentaries on the works of Aristotle, Summa contra Gentiles, 
and the Summa Theologica (ST). Aquinas died around the age of fifty on March 7, 1274. 
Aquinas had an outstanding capacity to sort, organize, and synthesize information within 
a Christian philosophical framework.® 

Summa Theologica is the second source considered in this chapter. The work is 
divided into three parts and each part contains questions related to Christian theology. 
The First Part explores the nature of God (Questions 1-43), creation—including angels, 
the act of creation, and human nature (44-102), and divine government—with attention 
given to the relationship between angelic beings and human beings as well as the action 
and source of the human soul (103-119). The Second Part is divided into two subparts 
with the First Part of the Second Part considering happiness (Questions 1-5), human 
action (6-21), human passions (22-48), habits and virtues (49-70), sin (71-89), and the old 
and new law (90-114). The Second Part of the Second Part addresses virtue and vice 
(Questions 1-170) and religious life (171-89). Finally, the Third Part examines the person 
and work of Christ (Questions 1-50) and the sacraments (51-90). This chapter will draw 


upon the First Part of the Second Part (Questions 1-5, 50-70). 


8 Eleonore Stump, Aquinas (London, UK: Routledge, 2005), 1-32. 
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Happiness: The Teleology of Aristotle and Aquinas 


Happiness: “Eudaimonia” in the Nicomachean Ethics 

Aristotle begins his Nicomachean Ethics without stating the goal of his 
discourse.’ He opens with a foundational thesis instead—every human action, activity, 
and choice aims for some good.'° The converse of the thesis is also held—good is “that at 
which all things aim.”!! Goods exist in a hierarchical relationship so that one good may 
be sought for the purpose of another. For example, an individual may hold a job to 
receive a wage. His wage is a good he seeks, but he does not desire wages only for the 
sake of having money. The money he earns allows him to provide for his basic needs, 
which brings him a greater ability to enjoy life. Aristotle speculates that there may be one 
good among the many for which humans ultimately strive and that discovering this 
greatest good allows us to discern how best to order our lives so that we may attain it.'* 

Aristotle proposes two qualities that a potential ultimate good will possess. First, 
the greatest good must be sought after for its own sake and not for the sake of anything 
else. Money, for example, cannot be the greatest good at which human activity and action 


aim because individuals earn, save, and invest money so that they may use it to obtain 


other goods, such as food, clothing, shelter, education, and entertainment. Second, the 


° All citations of the Nicomachean Ethics are from Aristotle, Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics, trans. 
Terence Irwin, 3rd ed. (Indianapolis, IN: Hackett Publishing, 2019) unless otherwise noted. 


'0 Aristotle, Aristotle’s Ethics: Writings from the Complete Works, eds. Jonathan Barnes and 
Anthony Kenny (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2014), 215. 


" Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, I.1.1094a2. 


'2 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1.1.1094a25. 
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hierarchy of goods must have a terminal point if a greatest good indeed exists. If one asks 
another person why they seek a particular good and the result is an infinite regression, 
then no good can be called greatest. If any good is the apparent terminal object in the 
hierarchy of goods and is sought for no reason other than itself, then that good is the 
greatest good at which every human action and activity should aim.!? 

Part of Aristotle’s greatness lies in his ability to observe, sort, and classify 
information—ain fact, his system of classification for living organisms is still used today. 
The method of discovery utilized within his ethics and natural sciences is the same: 
Aristotle navigates and understands his world through observation and classification of 
things. Aristotle classifies goods into four types: activity, product of activity, capacity, 
and science, or knowledge. If one of these categories appears to be the organizing 
category of all others, then that category will contain the greatest good. Aristotle 
understands humans as political beings; human capacities allow for individuals to form 
cooperative relationships and establish societies which support survival and flourishing of 
the human species. The aim of political science is partially creation of an environment 
conducive to the moral development of citizens so that the people may act with virtue. 
This end is achieved through legislation, economic structures and activities, and 
education. Aristotle argues that all human knowledge and activity is subservient to the 
aim of political science. Therefore, the greatest good for a human being must be a 


political good. 


'3 Gavin Lawrence, “Human Good and Human Function” in The Blackwell Guide to Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics (Malden, MA: Blackwell Publishing, 2006), 43. 
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The philosopher makes an important observation regarding the principles of 
political science. Exactness of thought and logic is appropriate for mathematics and other 
sciences, but political science speaks in generalities.'* Therefore, Aristotle sets two 
limitations to his ethical investigation. His ethics will not provide a rule for every 
situation that an individual may face because this would be impossible. Instead, 
Aristotle’s ethics will offer guidelines for determining how one may go about living so 
that the greatest good can be the aim of one’s life. The language of “aim” is helpful in 
Aristotle’s NE when readers envision the greatest good as the center of an archery target. 
A person is closer to hitting the target of the greatest good through some manners of 
living than others and may at times find their trajectory needs adjusted to achieve their 
desired results. Aristotle also notes that ethics is a practical matter.'> One is not ethical 
based upon comprehension of the subject alone, but by applying the knowledge of ethics 
to daily living. Students of NE are not successful because they read and understand the 
work, but because they apply it to their daily living. 

Several logical moves must be held in mind going forward. First, Aristotle 
presents a teleological understanding of ethics: all human activity is ordered to a 
particular end which we identify as good.!* Second, if there is one good which is sought 
for the sake of itself, and only itself, and appears to be the good in which all other goods 


terminate, then that good will be the greatest good.!’ Third, political science is the 


'4 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1.2.1094b15. 
'S Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1.4.1095a5. 
'6 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1.1.1094a5. 


'7 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1.1.1094a20. 
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category of goods which contains the greatest good because humans are naturally 
political creatures and political science is the area of knowledge that orders human 
activity and knowledge, based upon Aristotle’s understanding of the world.'* Aristotle 
next turns his attention to the common wisdom of his day to guide his investigation. 
Common wisdom says eudaimonia is the ultimate good humans seek and Aristotle agrees 
that it meets the criteria of the chief good.'? Eudaimonia is pursued for no other reason 
than itself and people live as though eudaimonia is achievable. This term, eudaimonia, is 
most frequently translated as happiness in the English language, but it is not happiness in 
a subjective, emotional sense. Happiness in Aristotle’s work means the fulfillment of 


1°° or doing well in life.*! Hughes proposes substitution of “fulfillment” in 


one’s potentia 
place of “happiness” to better convey the concept of eudaimonia and the use of 
“fulfilled” as a translation of eudaimén.’” Lawrence defines eudaimonia as “living well 
or doing well.”’? MacIntyre agrees that it is misleading to translate eudaimon as 


happiness because the Greek term encompasses “both the notion of behaving well and the 


notion of faring well.”*4 For the purposes of this work, however, eudaimonia will be 


'8 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1.1.1094b1-5. 
'9 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1.4.1095a20. 
20 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, X.7.1177a11. 
21 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1.4.1095a19. 


2 Gerard J. Hughes, The Routledge Guidebook to Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics (New York, 
NY: Routledge, 2013), 20-21. 


23 Gavin Lawrence, “Human Good and Human Function” in The Blackwell Guide to Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics (Malden, MA: Blackwell Publishing, 2006), 51. 


°4 Alasdair MacIntyre, A Short History of Ethics: A History of Moral Philosophy from the Homeric 
Age to the Twentieth Century, 2nd ed. (Notre Dame, IN: Notre Dame University Press, 2011), 59. 
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rendered as happiness because it is thusly translation in the edition of Nicomachean 
Ethics cited throughout. 

Aristotle presents the function argument—a method of reason which leads to 
identification of human te/os—as the means to identify the source of human happiness. 
Humans are living organisms and share some quality with other living organisms; any 
quality shared by humans and other living organisms is not uniquely human and therefore 
will not point us to the human good. For example, all living creatures—humans 
included—amust take in nourishment. Therefore, goods associated with nourishment 
cannot be consider truly human goods. All animals appear to pursue pleasure and avoid 
pain. Humans do this as well and so activities related to avoidance of pain and experience 
of pleasure cannot be consider human goods. The ability to engage reason—to ask 
questions, seek answers, and reflect—is unique to the human species. Aristotle sees this 
rational ability—trationality—as the ability that separates human beings from other 
creatures.*> He concludes that the soul—the substance which gives form to a species in 
general—of a human being is rational. A person is happy when their life is marked by 
excellence in the activity of their rational soul.?° McAleer notes “Aristotle’s claim that 
rationality is the human function is controversial” because it seems unlikely that a being 
as complex as a human has only one function.’ The purpose of the argument, however, is 


to clarify the highest human good and is not meant to be separated out from the greater 


5 MacIntyre, A Short History of Ethics, 62-63. 
26 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1.7.1098a15-19. 
27 Sean McAleer, “Aristotle’s Function Argument” in Just the Arguments: 100 Of the Most 


Important Arguments in Western Philosophy, eds. Michael Bruce and Steven Barbone (Malden, MA: John 
Wiley and Sons, 2011), 209. 
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argument Aristotle makes regarding the human good of eudaimon.”* Happiness is a good 


fitting to human beings based upon human rationality. 


“Beatitudo” in the Summa Theologica 

There are numerous overlaps between the ethics of Aquinas and Aristotle. 
Aquinas agrees that there is one supreme good for which all humans aim and that for any 
good to be considered supreme it must be self-sufficient and complete.” Every human 
action is ordered to the supreme good. Aquinas distinguishes action proper to humans 
from the actions of irrational creatures writing that, “man differs from irrational animals 
in this, that he is master of his actions.”>° A human being has mastery over their actions 
through their reason and will; actions will stem from deliberate will as opposed to 
creaturely instinct.*! A person may perform actions based upon instinct, but those types 
of actions are not the human actions directed to the human end. All properly human 
actions begin with the end in mind and proceed from that end. 

Aquinas also holds that happiness is the last end of human action. However, 
happiness for Aquinas is not found only in living and doing well as it is for Aristotle. 
Aristotle’s understanding of happiness allows for grave misfortune to alter the level to 
which a person may achieve happiness. But anything which can be altered by another act 


is not itself complete, whole, or perfected. Therefore, happiness understood as living and 


8 Gavin Lawrence, “Human Good and Human Function” in The Blackwell Guide to Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics (Malden, MA: Blackwell Publishing, 2006), 51. 


°° Peter S. Eardley and Carl N. Still, Aquinas: A Guide for the Perplexed (New York, NY: 
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doing well cannot be the supreme good of human action. Aquinas explores the concept of 
human happiness and considered whether human happiness may exist in the ends 
commonly thought to bring happiness.*? Wealth, as Aristotle also observed, is not a 
source of happiness because it is not self-sufficient; wealth is sought for power, pleasure, 
or provision of life’s necessities.** Human happiness cannot be found in honor because 
happiness, or blessedness, is a quality which must reside in the one who is happy or 
blessed. Honor does not exist within a person who is honored but exists in the individuals 
who honor the person. We cannot be honorable in ourselves in the same way we can be 
happy or blessed within ourselves.** Glory is not the source of human happiness because 
glory consists in being well-known or praised based upon human knowledge. * Since 
human knowledge is limited and imperfect, human glory is subject to fallibility. Nothing 
fallible may be a supreme good. The same may be said of human power because it is 
imperfect, as well as any good related to the human body because the human body is 
mutable and subject to decay.*° Additionally, a thing ordained to an end - as human 
action and life is - cannot in itself also be the end to which it is ordained. >’ Pleasure 


cannot be a source of human happiness not only because irrational creatures also move 


32 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 1.11.Q2. 

33 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 11.Q2.A1. 
34 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 11.Q2.A2. 
35 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 1.11.Q2.A3. 
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away from pain and toward pleasure, but because human good lies within the realm of the 
rational human soul and not the human body, which is where pleasure is experienced.** 

What of the goods of the human soul itself? Aquinas also argues that human 
happiness is not to be found in any good of the human soul. The rational human soul is 
itself ordered to an end and, again, that which is ordered to an end cannot be its own end. 
Any end is twofold: it is the good which humans desire, and it is also the use, attainment, 
or possession of that good. Even if the human soul could be its own end in the first sense 
of the term, the human soul exists in metaphysical potentiality. A potentiality exists to 
bring about action or operation; only that which is a metaphysical actuality may fulfill 
both meanings of an end.*? The human soul and any good related to it cannot be the end 
of human action or life and therefore cannot be the source of human happiness. 

Aquinas is not content to stop his exploration of the objects typically considered 
to be sources of human happiness. He ends his question on what constitutes human 
happiness with determining whether any created good can serve as the supreme good or 
end of human action and life. Aquinas quotes Augustine and Psalm 143, “Happy is that 
people whose God is the Lord.’*° Happiness is the perfect good which satisfies every 
human appetite; if the human appetite desires something beyond happiness, then 
happiness could not be the supreme human good or end. What the human appetite desires 
is the universal good, just as the human intellect desires universal truth. Universal good is 


not found in any created object; it exists outside creation. A created being or object is 
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only good insofar as the being or object participates in the universal good.*! God, 
however, is both ultimate goodness and ultimate truth. God is not good by participation 
but in God’s very being. Therefore, happiness is to be found not in anything which God 
or humans have created, but in God alone. Happiness is not merely found in a life of 
contemplation, as Aristotle concluded, but in contemplation of the Divine. Happiness is 
beholding the divine essence—a contemplative act of the human soul in the life to come, 
referred to as the beatific vision.** The human creature is fully actualized, and therefore 
happy and blessed once the creature is untied with the Creator.* 

Aristotle’s method of discovering the supreme human good is sound, but it cannot 
lead to the ultimate goodness because Aristotle’s understanding of humans as political 
creatures and the ultimate human good as a political good limit the framework for 
understanding how virtue is developed. Virtue in Aristotle’s ethics is a purely human 
endeavor instead of an endeavor undertaken with the community and the Divine. The 
strength of the Summa Theologica as it relates to this project lies in Aquinas’s grasp of 
the faith and his wisdom in turning to Augustine, scripture, and the Church to correctly 


discern the ontology and teleology of the human soul. 
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Achieving Happiness: Aristotle on Virtue 

Happiness, according to Aristotle, may be found in a life well-lived; this life “is a life 
lived kat’ aretén - ‘in accordance with virtue.’’’*4 Virtue, or excellence, in the life of an 
individual results in the fullest exercise of that person’s unique human capacities. These 
capacities are related to human reason and stem from the human soul. Aristotle divides 
the human soul into two parts: a rational part and a non-rational part. The non-rational 
part of the human soul is itself divided into two subparts: the vegetative, or “plantlike” 
part, which directs nutrition and growth and the appetitive part, which drives human 
desire.*> The vegetative component of the non-rational part of the soul operates 
independently from the rational part; no amount of reason can change or guide the 
development of the human body. The appetitive component, however, can be reined in, 
directed, or made to obey reason. 

Virtue is likewise categorized into two groups: intellectual virtue—excellence in 
thinking—and moral virtue—excellence in action.*° Moral virtue is a product of habit 
(ethos). Exercising moral virtue results in feeling and action guided by reason so that the 
virtuous person flourishes and achieves happiness.*” Moral virtues include bravery, 
temperance, generosity, greatness of soul, calmness, friendliness, and justice.*® 


Intellectual virtues come by learning and produce excellent thinking. The function of 
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reason is to consistently identify truth*? and so the virtues related to reason — the 
intellectual virtues—dispose the intellectually virtuous person to truth-telling.°° These 
virtues are wisdom, scientific knowledge, intelligence, prudence, and craft. 

Prudence, or practical wisdom, is the virtue that allows an individual to deliberate 
about action with excellent. A prudent individual performs actions that bring human 
flourishing for the right reasons. Craft is the virtue associated with creating things with 
excellence. The other three intellectual virtues—intelligence, wisdom, and scientific 
knowledge—are closely related. Intelligence is the ability to understand principles with 
excellence, wisdom allows the intelligent individual to draw conclusions from principles 
with excellence, and scientific knowledge is the capacity to systemically organize the 
principles and conclusions gained from intelligence and wisdom.*! Aristotle maintains 
that the human soul has the capacity to develop the virtues necessary to attain happiness 
through mimicking the moral actions of virtuous people, habituation, and learning. 

Neither moral nor intellectual virtue are present at birth but must be developed. 
The fact that they are not found naturally within us does not, however, mean they are 
contrary to human nature; human nature allows us to develop virtues and these virtues in 
turn bring an individual’s human nature closer to perfection.° Aristotle compares this 
aspect human virtue to the virtue of a craft. To become a builder, one must observe a 


skilled builder and begin to build; to possess virtue, one must model the behavior of a 
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virtuous person and do virtuous actions. The process of modeling behavior and 
performing virtuous action is called habituation. This process of habituation results in the 
underlying values of the actions performed being incorporated into the individual’s 
character.*? A person becomes courageous by doing courageous actions or generous by 
exercising generosity. “Good character is the result of repeated good acts, whereas 
repeated bad acts lead to bad character.”>4 The actions we perform are not 
inconsequential; our character is determined by our actions. As character is formed, an 
individual becomes better equipped to identify the good, to love things deserving of love, 
and to resist immoral behavior. Virtuous character also prevents a person from being 
ruled by their passions and allows her to heed reason when acting. 

A focus on character is critical to understanding Aristotle’s ethics. Knowing right 
from wrong and correctly discerning what is moral or immoral stems from whether one 
embodies virtue. A person’s character will determine that person’s ability to live a life of 
happiness. Human individuals must learn to experience pleasure or pain from the 
appropriate activities and experiences to exercise reason and form virtue. The instinct to 
seek out pleasure and avoid pain is a primary driver of action in creatures with non- 
rational souls.*> Humans share this instinct with animals because humans have a non- 
rational component to their souls. Rational creatures are distinct from non-rational 


creatures because of their ability to change perceptions of pleasure and pain through 
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learning. In fact, these perceptions must be learned by rational creatures because the 
predisposition of pleasure-seeking will override the ability to reason unless the rational 
creature is properly educated to “find enjoyment or pain in the right things”*° Habituation 
through instruction and imitating virtuous role models is the linchpin of attaining the 
highest good; such habituation provides the starting point for directing action. 

Aspects of Aristotle’s ethics are understandably subjective. Praise and blame from 
others stem from the subjective evaluations of action and can encourage or discourage 
habitual behavior.*’ The relationship between virtue and vice is also subjective. The 
feelings and actions of a particular individual with a particular temperament and 
habituation within a particular circumstance are all factors in determining the strength of 
virtue or the absence of virtue. Aristotle explains that virtue is the learned ability to 
experience feelings and act “‘at the right times, about the right things, towards the right 
people, for the right end, and in the right way.”°® 

Virtue is also subjective in nature because it exists as a type of mean relative to a 
situation. Virtue is a mean located between the vices resulting from an excess of emotion 
or action on one side and the vices resulting from the lack of emotion or action on the 
other. The path of virtue has excess and deficiency as its guardrails. Aristotle’s doctrine 
of the mean proposes that virtue exists in a relative position wherein a particular 


individual feels or acts neither in excess or deficiency as appropriate for the situation and 
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that individual.°? For example, bravery is the mean between feelings of fear and 
confidence. In a threatening situation, feeling an excess of confidence and a deficiency of 
fear will lead to the vice of rashness. Feeling an excess of fear and a deficiency of 
confidence will result in the vice of cowardice. Bravery is the virtue expressed in 
response to danger which allows the individual to act with reason and resist the pull 
toward action that is not praiseworthy. Generosity is the mean between actions that are 
wasteful and those which are stingy. A wasteful person will experience an excess of 
spending and a deficiency of earning (or taking), whereas the stingy person experiences 
an excess of earning (or taking) and a deficiency in spending. Generosity is the mean 
between the vices of wastefulness and stinginess. There are some vices, however, which 
have no mean or intermediate state. Immoral actions such as adultery or theft and the 
emotions of envy and spite are not guardrails for virtuous behavior but signals of 
immorality and poor character. 

In summary, virtue is a rational activity related to feelings and behavior. Moral 
virtue is the disposition of non-rational part of the human soul—feeling and action— 
toward the good so that human passions and action can be guided by rational thought. 
Moral virtues include justice, bravery, generosity, temperance, and modesty. Intellectual 
virtue is the disposition of the rational part of the human soul—rational thought—toward 
the good. Intellectual virtues include prudence, philosophical wisdom, and knowledge. 
The intellectual virtues are praiseworthy because they lead one into the highest human 


activity, contemplation. Individuals come to possess moral virtue through the process of 
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habituation, wherein they learn to associate pleasure with good and praiseworthy actions 
and pain with actions that are shameful. Habituation is a type of education which 
prevents a person from being driven by passions and prepares them to learn intellectual 
virtue. Habituation is not easily accomplished. It is difficult to determine which action 
will hit the mark of virtue precisely as one habituates oneself in virtuous action. In fact, 
Aristotle suggest that the “easiest way to hit the intermediate and good condition” is to 
“sometimes incline towards the excess, sometimes toward the deficiency.”*! Virtue gives 
one the ability to experience feelings and act appropriate to the situation; the virtuous 
person responds in the right way, at the right time, for the right reasons, and to the right 
end. Virtuous individuals achieve a life marked by eudaimonia—the highest human 


good—because they exercise excellence in thought, feeling, and action. 


Achieving Happiness: Aquinas on Virtue 

Aquinas recognized the limitations of the Greek philosophers as he reflected 
theologically upon their work. Augustine of Hippo—teferred to as The Theologian in the 
Summa Theologica—held that the Greeks were unable to full comprehend the source of 
human happiness without the revelation of Christ and apart from the Church and her 
scripture.© Aristotle’s method of discovering the supreme human good is sound, but it 
cannot lead to the ultimate goodness because the Greeks—Aristotle, Socrates, and 
Plato—were not privy to the special revelation found within the Christian faith. Aquinas 


received this revelation, his approach to determining how one attains happiness departs 
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from the work of Aristotle in significant ways. The remainder of this chapter focuses on 
how the ultimate human good, and end are achieved through the cardinal, theological, 
and intellectual virtues of Aquinas. 

Like Aristotle, Aquinas understands human life teleologically and agrees that 
proper use of the human capacity for reason is necessary for achieving happiness. He 
asserts that the highest human good is beatitudo. The words happiness and happy convey 
a subjective, emotional state in the contemporary English lexicon and do not 
communicate the full meaning of beatitude in Aquinas. This happiness is the perfection 
of the rational soul received from the highest good, God himself.®? Happiness is “a 
perfect and sufficient good” which, “excludes every evil and fulfills every desire.” Evil 
is unavoidable in the present life, and so happiness will not be found fully before death. 
The same is true regarding the fulfillment of human desire; no good in this world brings 
complete satisfaction to the longings of the human heart. Humans enter fully into a state 
of happiness when, after death, they are united with God and engage in the beatific 
vision. 

If happiness is found fully in the act of the beatific vision and this act is not one 
which may be performed in the present life or world, then one is left to wonder if any 


action of an individual is of consequence prior to death. Aquinas addresses when he asks, 
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“whether any good works are necessary that man may receive happiness from God?’’*’ 
His response opens with John 13:17: “If you know these things, you are blessed if you do 
them.” He states that righteousness—defined as “rectitude of the will’®’—is the proper 
ordering of the human will to the ultimate good and as such is necessary for the last end 
of a human. It is possible that God could create a righteous will within a person, but that 
this is possible does not make it a fitting act. Only God is goodness; to create a righteous 
person would be to create a person who can obtain goodness apart from God.” It is not 
fitting for God's creation to be equal to him. Instead of creating righteous humans, God 
has created humankind with the capacity for righteousness. Capacity requires action, or 
movement, for its fulfilment. For example, a child is born with the capacity to read, but 
she only becomes a reader to the extent that she learns to read and engages in reading. An 
individual becomes righteous to the extent that he orders his will toward the good, which 
requires action on his part because he has free choice to either follow or disobey God. 
Virtues and vices in the ST “are conceived of as habitual inclinations or 
dispositions towards certain sorts of actions,” therefore a brief investigation of action in 
Aquinas’ thought is helpful.’° Not all actions performed by a human result in happiness. 
Aquinas draws a distinction between human action and the actions of humans. Humans 


are differentiated from other creatures by the capacity of reason and therefore actions 
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properly called human are ones “which proceed from deliberative will.”’! Not every 
action performed by an individual stems from deliberation. Mindlessly moving one's foot 
or scratching one's head while doing something else is an action a human may perform, 
but because it is done without thought or reason it cannot be a distinctly human action. A 
proper human action is not an action unique to the human species, such as singing, but is 
action undertaken deliberately and willfully.”” The nature of an action is determined by 
the way the action is performed and not in the action itself. 

Aquinas’ approach to judging the morality of a human action is holistic. Every 
properly human action has an object, and end, and a context. The object of an action—its 
intended outcome—is its purpose or aim - what outcome the action is meant to bring.” 
The end of an action is found in the agent; the agent's motive for performing the action is 
the action's end. Both the object and aim of the action must be good, or moral, for the 
action itself to be good.’* The context or circumstance under which an action is 
performed gives the action particularity which influences how we understand the action. 
The same action performed in two different circumstances may require the exercise of 
different virtues.’> This manner of evaluating the morality of an action is consistent with 
Aquinas' definition of goodness. Goodness and being are the same in reference, the whole 


of the action—its metaphorical being—amust be considered. An action is moral because it 
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is performed with the right object (motivation) toward the right aim (result) and is fitting 
for the circumstances. Accidental properties of an action are not considered in evaluation 
of the action itself. Stump gives an example demonstrate this concept that is like one of 
Aquinas' own. In Stump’s example, a man named Johnson murders a man named 
William, who is innocent. William is in a state of grace at the time of the murder and 
therefore enters heaven upon his death. The result of William’s murder results in good 
because the union of a human with God in heaven is the highest human good. William’s 
state of grace at the time of his murder is accidental to Johnson’s act of violence. Johnson 
had no control over the state of William's soul. Even if the end of Johnson's action was to 
see William united with God, the object of the action—murder—is itself immoral. 
Therefore, Johnson's action itself is immoral and evil.’ 

Human acts performed over time form habits that order the rational and appetitive 
powers of the human soul—the reason and will—toward further action. Habits have four 
defining characteristics: they are difficult to change;”’ they are a principle of operation;’® 
they carry value—meaning they are judged to be good or bad; and they are related to a 
being's nature.” By saying virtues are habits, Aquinas understands them to be stable 


qualities which order human reason and will to an action, thereby disposing a person 
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toward acting in accordance with the rational human nature.®° Virtues are habits that lead 
to beatitudo and vices are habits that separate one from beatitudo. 

There are three categories of virtues in the ST as opposed to the two given by 
Aristotle in the NE. This distinction in the ethics of Aquinas is highly relevant to the 
doctoral project. Aristotle and Aquinas both identify intellectual and moral categories of 
virtue, but Aquinas adds a third category, theological virtue. The theological virtues are 
faith, hope, and love, and Aquinas argues that these virtues are necessary for obtaining 
the happiness found in union with God. Intellectual and moral virtues perfect the reason 
and will through the natural powers of the rational human soul whereas theological 
virtues perfect the reason and will of the human soul by supernatural powers.*! A rational 
human soul does not have an innate capacity to be united with the Divine, the theological 
virtues must be infused into us by God alone. These virtues are only knowable through 
the Divine revelation contained in scripture and are distinct from the intellectual and 
moral virtues because the object of faith, hope, and charity—God — is outside of and 
above human nature.*? 

Aquinas emphasizes all three theological virtues because all three are necessary 
within his metaphysical framework. The human soul includes intellect, will, and 
passions. Faith is seemingly contradictory to intellect because the object of faith cannot 


be discovered through standard, scientific inquiry. This is problematic because anything 
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that is not “apprehended by the sense or by the intellect” cannot be desired by the will.** 


One cannot love something one does not know exists. Faith therefore is a necessary, 
supernaturally infused habit that allows one to recognize God-who is the object of hope 
and charity. We hope in God because faith allows us to recognize God as the ultimate 
good that we seek and the source of any good that we desire. Our love of God grows out 
of our hope in God and our faith and hope in God increase as our love of him grows. 
Charity is the greatest of the theological virtues (1 Cor 13:13) because faith and hope are 


no longer necessary once one is united with their object. 


Relevance to the Project 

This project instructed participants on the means of grace and Christian perfection 
to encourage habits of prayer toward those ends. Prayer is a means of entering into and 
experiencing the presence of God. It is an act of the intellect**—the rational part of the 
human soul—through which Christians express reverence toward God and dependence 
upon God.** Jesus commands his disciples to pray (Mt 7.7-8) and teaches them how to 
pray (Mt 6.5-13). Prayer is a central act of worship in the Church and structures daily life 
of monastic rule, including The Rule of St. Benedict which serves as the historical 
foundation for this doctoral project. The importance of prayer in the life of individual 


Christians and the Church cannot be overstated. 
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The moral writings of Aristotle and Aquinas provide a philosophical framework 
for understanding the means of grace and the role they play in the life of a Christian. 
There are at least two ways in which the means of grace are fitting for and effective in the 
life of a Christian. First, the means of grace that are given by God for the purpose of 
sanctification are fitting for Christians considering the te/os of humankind. Human beings 
are rational creatures whose ultimate purpose is communion with God and human beings 
attain happiness when this purpose is fulfilled. The means of grace allow Christians to 
attain happiness in this life and the next because they are ways in which Christians 
presently relate to God, thus securing a level of happiness now, and they prepare 
Christians for an eternity of the blessedness which comes from dwelling fully within the 
presence of God. Second, the means of grace are effective because they are habits which 
produce virtue. Prayer, reading scripture, corporal worship, receiving the sacrament of 
communion, and performing acts of service reorient a Christian toward God and gives the 
Christian opportunity to grow in faith, hope, and charity—the theological virtues needed 
for communion with God presently, at death, and after the coming resurrection of the 


body. 


Conclusion 
This chapter explored the contribution of the Nicomachean Ethics and the Summa 
Theologica to the doctoral project. An overview of the lives of Aristotle and Thomas 
Aquinas was provided, and their works were examined in consideration of the question, 
“Why are the means of grace effective for growing in holiness?” The Nicomachean 


Ethics of Aristotle and Summa Theologica of Thomas Aquinas are foundational works in 
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the subject of virtue ethics. Both works present human life as being ordered to a 
particular end and outline the actions which will guide a person to the greatest human 
good and proper human telos. Aristotle understood the greatest human good to be 
happiness and proposed that happiness could be attained through living in accordance 
with excellence in activity of the rational human soul, virtue. Goodness in Aristotle’s 
framework is a capacity of the human soul and is something which can be achieved 
through human virtue. Virtue is not mere activity, however; virtue is a quality—a 
characteristic—which arises from habituation. A person’s character is defined by the 
actions the individual repeatedly practices over time. A person who engages in virtuous 
action will embody the virtue itself; likewise, a person who engages in vicious action will 
embody the vice. 

Aquinas agrees that happiness is the highest human good, but his understanding 
of happiness differs from that of Aristotle. A person attains true happiness when nothing 
further “remains for him to desire and seek.”*° In the present life, happiness comes from 
the hope of eternal union with God, from experiencing and enjoying God’s presence to 
the greatest extent possible in this life, and in living a virtuous life. Christians attain 
greater happiness when gazing upon the Divine Essence after their physical death. A 
person in union with God achieves the highest happiness after the resurrection when she 
receives her perfected body and dwells with God in the renewed creation. The human 
soul does not have the capacity to attain happiness without the aid of God, who is both 


goodness itself and the source of all goodness. God must infuse the human soul with the 
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theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity so that the individual soul may live in 


communion with God, be united with God upon death, and dwell eternally with God after 
receiving bodily resurrection. Aristotle points toward truth regarding the rational nature 
of the human soul, the need for habituation in developing moral virtue, and the 
importance of learning to recognize and exercise reason according to truth. These truths 
are fully developed by Aquinas considering divine revelation within the Christian 


tradition. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

This project was designed to develop one step a congregation might take to 
address gaps between Christian practices and transformation in the lives of individual 
Christians. The congregation of Williamsport UMC embraces works of mercy, yet the 
congregation has diminished over time. Many individuals in the congregation place a 
high value on serving those in need and the congregation rightly perceives itself as 
friendly and welcoming. However, information gathered in conversations with active 
members in the church in the early stages of the project development revealed a need for 
growth in orthodoxy and works of piety. 

Material presented within the Biblical, Historical, Theological, and 
Interdisciplinary Foundations Chapters resulted in a well-informed project focus and 
suggested curriculum content for the Doctor of Ministry project. Examination of Luke 
10:25-27 uncovered a seeming disconnect between knowledge of God’s commandments 
and practice of those commandments in the life of a teacher of Jewish religious law. The 
religious expert in this passage correctly identifies the heart of the law according to 
Jesus—to “love the Lord your God with all you heart, and with all your soul, and with all 
your strength, and with all your mind; and your neighbor as yourself (Lk 10:27)°—but 


may not have been transformed by his knowledge of the law into someone who, like the 
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Samaritan in the parable, would treat others as Christ has treated humankind. The call to 
God’s people to be holy as God is holy is not a call limited to upholding the law. The call 
to be holy is a call to be transformed into people marked by great love (Ez 11:19-20). The 
lawyer understood that the Samaritan of Jesus’ parable has acted the way God’s people 
are commanded to act. Jesus tells him to go and do likewise (Lk 10:37). 

The Rule of St. Benedict provided a historical example of how Christians have 
ordered their lives so that they both know and practice the ordinances of God in a way 
that leads to transformation of character. Benedict’s Rule was written to order life in a 
monastic community under the supervision of an abbot. It contains directions for day-to- 
day life with the purpose of growing community members in humility so that “the monk 
will quickly arrive at that perfect love of God which casts our fear.”! Obedience, 
humility, and good work create a cohesive, stable community so that individuals may 
flourish and live faithfully to the Gospel.” Life under the Rule revolves around the divine 
office—times of public prayer and worship involving all members of the monastery. 
Benedict refers to the divine office as the Work of God and states that “nothing is to be 
preferred” to it.3 The liturgy of the divine office includes psalms, hymns, reading, and 
prayers. The Rule also calls for an extensive amount of time dedicated to reading or 


hearing books read by others. The manner of reading developed by Benedictine monks is 
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best known as /ectio divina and is still practiced today.* Prayer was selected as the focus 
of the project curriculum partially because of the role it plays in the Benedictine Rule. 

The Theological Foundations for the doctoral project considered the call to 
holiness implicit in Luke 10:25-37 and the principles of Christian formation outlined in 
The Rule of St. Benedict through an exploration of Wesleyan soteriology and the doctrine 
of Christian perfection. Wesleyan theology was a fitting lens for the doctoral project 
because the context— Williamsport United Methodist Church— falls within the 
Wesleyan-Holiness tradition of Protestant Christianity. Christians in the Wesleyan 
tradition affirm that salvation is a work of God’s grace and that God’s grace is freely 
given to all. It is grace that allows an individual to recognize the need to be forgiven of 
sin and reconciled to God through God the Son. God continues to work graciously in the 
life of his children to sanctify them. Sanctification is the process by which a son or 
daughter of God grows in holiness as they obey God’s commands and keep God’s 
ordinances. These ordinances are channels—or means—of grace in the lives of believers 
and include public worship, receiving the sacrament of holy communion, hearing the 
word of God preached, reading and studying scripture, prayer—both family and 
private— and fasting. 

Finally, the te/os and habituation of the human soul in the works of Aristotle— 
the Nicomachean Ethics—and Thomas Aquinas—the Summa Theologica—yielded a 
philosophical framework for understanding why participation in the means of grace is 


effective in spiritual transformation. Both philosophers understood the human soul as 


4 Michael Casey, Sacred Reading: The Art of Lectio Divina (Liguori, MO: Triumph Books, 1996), 
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ordered to the attainment of some good. The fe/os of the human soul in both sources is 
happiness. In the NE, happiness—eudaimonia—comes from a life marked by excellence 
in action, feeling, and thinking. Happiness is a human good and as such it is a product of 
the human soul that is achieved through human means. The concept of happiness in the 
ST—beatitudo— differs in many ways. For Aquinas, goodness itself cannot be a product 
of the human soul because goodness is found only in the source of all that is good: God. 
A degree of happiness can be attained in the present life through communion with God. 
Virtue—excellence in the activity of the human soul—is the means for attaining 
happiness. Aristotle proposes two types of virtue: moral virtue and intellectual virtue. 
Moral virtue is learned by following the example of virtuous people and habituation in 
action. This type of virtue disposes a person to excellence in action and feeling or 
emotion and results in good character. Bravery, justice, friendliness, and generosity are 
examples of moral virtues in the NE. Intellectual virtue is learned through education that 
trains the mind to rightly perceive and tell the truth. A proper education disposes a person 
to excellence in reasoning and forms the virtues of knowledge, wisdom, scientific 
understanding, and artistry within an individual. A third category of virtue is provided by 
Aquinas. Because goodness is not within the locus of the human soul, the virtue 
necessary to attain happiness cannot be taught or fully learned through habituation. The 
theological virtues must be infused by God for a human soul to be in communion with 
God in the present life and to enter the presence of God upon death. These virtues are 
charity, faith, and hope. The philosophical framework for happiness, virtue, and the 
processes through which virtue is developed as outlined in the NE and ST provided 


insight into how the ordinances of God are fitting means for sanctification. 
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The four foundations of the doctoral project clarified the problem of disconnect 
between religious knowledge and spiritual transformation and identified a potential 
solution that is scripturally, historically, theologically, and practically grounded. The time 
constraints of the Doctor of Ministry program prohibit the longitudinal study necessary to 
determine whether participants experience spiritual transformation through engaging in 
habitual prayer. The project instead focused on developing habits of prayer among 
participants through a curriculum of instruction and practice in a small group setting. The 
project hypothesis was that if participants received instruction on prayer as a means of 


grace, then their understanding of prayer would change. 


Methodology 

The project was implemented in an adult small group setting at Williamsport 
UMC. Individuals who volunteered to take part in the project participated in an 
information session followed by six weeks of group instruction and one week of 
discussion. Individual participant interviews were conducted following the last group 
meeting. Participants were asked to engage in a specific habit of prayer each week and 
journal on their experiences. The curriculum included themes and topics of Christian 
perfection, the means of grace, the ordinance of prayer, the habit-virtue connection, /ectio 
divina, praying scripture, prayers of the saints, and the daily examen. Participants were 
given the opportunity to share their experiences during group sessions. Participants 
completed a questionnaire on topics covered in the project curriculum during the 


information session and the final group session. Participant interviews provided 
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clarification on data gathered from weekly journaling exercises and allowed participants 


to ask questions and offer feedback on their overall project experience. 


Project Intervention: Small Group Curriculum 

The project utilized an original seven-week small group curriculum developed to 
provide participants with theological and spiritual formation based upon the needs of the 
context as outlined in chapter one and insight gained from the project foundations 
chapters. Lessons introduced the concepts of grace, means of grace, sanctification, 
happiness, virtue, and Christian perfection. These lessons are matters of practical wisdom 
and so weekly prayer exercises accompanied lessons to provide an opportunity for 
participants to experience grace and grow in understanding. Prayer exercises were 
selected from historical and modern sources and strategically arranged to both gradually 
move participants from more familiar, less challenging forms of prayer to less familiar, 
more challenging prayer practices and reinforce what was taught week by week. 

Lessons for the first two weeks of instruction focused on the Methodist 
theological tradition. The first lesson included instruction on grace and the means of 
grace within a Wesleyan-Methodist soteriological framework. Participants learned the 
definitions of prevenient grace, justifying grace, sanctifying grace, and means of grace. 
The ACTS method of prayer was assigned. The origin of this method appears to be 
unknown but is referenced in literature from 1883.° The prayer exercise allowed for 


participants to experience a method of prayer which is neither fully extemporaneous nor 


5 Marion Harland, Judith: A Chronicle of Old Virginia (Philadelphia, PA: Our Continent 
Publishing Company, 1883), 126. 
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rote. The next lesson introduced the concept of Christian perfection, which is the goal of 
the Christian life within the Wesleyan theological framework. Christian perfection was 
defined as fulfillment of the greatest and second greatest commandments (Lk 10:25-37) 
and is a work of the Holy Spirit attained through participation in the means of grace. 
Participants engaged in praying the Lord’s Prayer recorded in Matthew 6:9-13. This 
exercise introduced scripture as foundational material for prayer and prepared 
participants for a shift from praying extemporary to employing rote prayers in personal 
spiritual practices. 

The next two lessons helped participants better understand sanctification and 
Christian perfection by connecting these concepts to a subject with which participants 
were likely familiar: the philosophy of virtue ethics. These lessons were derived from the 
project interdisciplinary foundations. The third lesson further focused on virtue. The 
saints were introduced as exemplars of Christian virtue and sanctification and participants 
were provided with a variety of written prayers attributed to several saints, including 
Thomas Aquinas, Francis of Assisi, Anselm of Canterbury, Benedict of Nursia, and 
Augustine. Participants were asked to select one or more prayer that resonated with them 
and use the written prayer in their spiritual practices during the week. Lesson four 
presented the concepts of theological virtues, habituation, and the means of grace as 
sanctifying habits. Participants were asked to engage in /ectio divina using at least three 
of six suggested scripture passages or to select their own and record their selection in 
their journals. Lectio divina was selected as the mode of prayer for this lesson so that 
participants could gain experience incorporating scripture into their time of prayer before 


attempting to pray the daily office. 
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The final two lessons connected the theological and philosophical material in 
lessons one through four with practical expressions of the Christian faith. Lesson five 
explored the development of the daily office and drew from material in the project 
historical foundations. Participants were given morning, midday, early evening, and close 
of day family prayers from the Book of Common Prayer (2019).° Lesson six presented 
the connection made by Benedict of Nursia in his Ru/e between prayer and virtue and 
emphasized the importance of prayer in the life of a Christian. Participants were invited 
to pray the daily examen during the week. A final session was held to discuss the 
experience of praying the examen. No additional instruction was provided during this 


session. 


Data Collection Method: Project Questionnaire 

The project questionnaire was designed to test participants’ knowledge of 
Wesleyan soteriology and attitudes about prayer. The first two explored how participants 
understood means of grace. Participants were asked what a means of grace is and then 
asked to list activities considered to be means of grace. John Wesley defined means of 
grace as “outward signs, words, or actions, ordained of God, and appointed for this end, 
to be the ordinary channels whereby he might convey to men, preventing, justifying, or 
sanctifying grace.”’ The means of grace in Wesleyan-Methodist theology include public 
worship, prayer, reading or hearing the scripture, fasting, and receiving communion. Acts 


of mercy (i.e., visiting the sick and the prisoner, feeding the hungry, providing shelter and 


® Book of Common Prayer (2019) (Huntington Beach, CA: Anglican Liturgy Press, 2019) 11-78. 


7 John Wesley, “The Means of Grace” in The Works of John Wesley, 3rd Ed., vol. 5, ed. Thomas 
Jackson (Kansas City, MO: Beacon Hill Press of Kansas City, 1978), 187. 
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clothing, offering compassion and comfort) can also serve as means of grace. Changes in 
answers to the first two questions between the pre- and post-project questionnaire would 
demonstrate a change in the participants’ knowledge about the means of grace. 

Next, participants were asked to identify the goal of the Christian life. The goal of 
the Christian life is sanctification. Sanctification is an act of God in the life of a Christian 
that results in holiness, which can be understood as love of God and neighbor. Wesley 
and the early Methodists believed that it is possible to attain entire sanctification, or 
Christian perfection, before death. Spiritual formation involves the application of 
practical theology. The assumption underlying this question was that participants learned 
not only what the means of grace are, but why a Christian would employ them. This 
information was a significant component of the project curriculum and was meant to 
encourage participants in their practices of prayer by providing them with an idea of the 
transformation God may bring in their lives as they engage in prayer. 

Finally, participants were asked why they engage in prayer and to describe their 
habit of prayer. The purpose of this project is to introduce participants to the concept of 
prayer as a means of grace. If prayer is a means of grace, then the person praying should 
experience prevenient, justifying, or sanctifying grace. This results in being drawn closer 
to God or to salvation, receiving forgiveness of sin, being justified, and growing in 
holiness. Changes in participant responses between the pre- and post-project would 
potentially support the hypothesis by demonstrating that participants’ understanding of 


prayer changed at the conclusion of the project. 
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Data Collection Method: Focused Journaling Assignments 


Participants were supplied with weekly journaling pages and asked to engage in a 
particular manner of prayer at least three times during the week. They were instructed to 
note the date, time, location, and manner of prayer, and then to reflect upon their 
experience. Four questions were used to assist participants in the journaling assignments. 
Question one was, “Have you engaged in this type of prayer before?” The next question 
was, “If written prayers or scripture was used this week, what parts of the prayers or 
scripture stood out most to you? Were there parts of the prayers or scriptures you found 
comforting? Challenging?” The third question was “Do you plan to pray in this manner 
again? Why or why not?” Finally, participants were asked, “What did you learn about 
who God is or who you are during your times of prayer this week?” Detailed records of 
prayer activity confirmed participants’ engagement with the curriculum and responses to 
journaling questions provided data on how participants understood their experiences of 
prayer in their own vernacular since an expectation that participants would adopt the 
theological language presented in the curriculum within the relatively short project 


timeframe was not necessarily reasonable. 


Data Collection Method: Participant Interviews 

Participants were interviewed at the close of the project to gain additional insight 
into their experience and understanding of prayer. Each participant was asked a minimum 
of five questions. Question one was, “What have you learned in general about prayer 
during the project?” This question allowed participants to summarize ways in which the 


project curriculum impacted their understanding of prayer. The second question was, 
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“Was there a particular type of prayer or moment in prayer during the project that you 
found meaningful? How so?” Data collected from this question provided insight into 
ways in which participants may have experienced God’s presence, divine grace, or other 
spiritual insight during their times of prayer. Questions three and four focused on 
circumstances or experiences outside of the project which may have influenced the 
impact of the project upon individual participants. These questions were, “Did you take 
on any other new spiritual practices during the project? If so, what were they?” and “Did 
you experience a major life event over the course of the project?” Finally, all participants 
were asked if they had questions about the project. Interviews also allowed for clarifying 


questions to be asked about the participants’ journaling assignments as needed. 


Implementation 

The project was implemented during September and October 2023, with 
recruitment beginning in August. Contextual associates conducted recruitment through 
September 2. Nine individuals agreed to participate in the project during this time. The 
recruitment period was followed by two orientation sessions during which all nine 
individuals received information on the project, reviewed the informed consent form, and 
completed the project questionnaire. This confirmed their participation in the project. 
Next, six weeks of instruction on topics related to understanding prayer as a means of 
grace were provided in a small group setting, with weekly prayer practices and journaling 
exercises assigned. The group met one additional week to discuss their experience with 
the final prayer practice and debriefing on the project overall. Participants completed the 


project questionnaire again, turned in their journals, and signed up for an interview time 
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at the end of the final meeting. Participant journals were reviewed before participants 
were interviewed. Eight out of nine participants completed the interview. One interview 
was delayed past the planned date for completion due to the participant’s health and 
holiday travel. The ninth participant did not complete the interview due to health and 


family issues. The following pages provide a detailed review of implementation. 


Recruitment and Orientation: August 6 — September 9, 2023 

Recruitment for the project began the week of August 6. Two contextual 
associates invited church leadership and other individuals they believed would be 
interested in the project via email, text, and personal conversation. There were four 
minimum criteria for project participation. First, individuals had to identify Williamsport 
United Methodist Church in Williamsport, Ohio, as their church home. Second, 
individuals had to be eighteen years of age or older and free from any condition that 
impacted their ability to provide informed consent. Next, if a pregnant woman wished to 
participate, she could do so with a written statement from her doctor that showed she was 
in their care and that the doctor had no objection to her participation in the study. Finally, 
only individuals who openly professed Christian faith were permitted to participate 
because the project involved engagement in Christian practices. Individuals who 
expressed interest received a timeline of the project, a summary of the curriculum, and 
the informed consent form with instructions to return their signed informed consent form 
to either contextual associate by September 9, within twenty-four hours of the first 
instructional session. Nine individuals, including the two contextual associates, agreed to 


participate. Seven participants attended the first orientation session. Participants met in 
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the youth room of Williamsport United Methodist Church on Sunday, September 3, at 


7:00 p.m.. The session included an overview of the project, review of the informed 
consent form, creation of participant identifiers to protect participant confidentiality, and 
completion of the pre-project questionnaire. Signed informed consent forms were 
provided to the contextual associates for six participants prior to the session and one 
participant submitted an informed consent form at the close of the session. All 
participants completed the questionnaire. Two participants attended a second orientation 
session on Friday, September 8. Both participants completed the pre-project 
questionnaire and submitted their signed informed consent forms that evening. Responses 
to the project questionnaire were entered into a spreadsheet and imported into data 


analysis software. 


Session One: September 10, 2023 

The first instructional session was held at 7:00 p.m. in the youth room of 
Williamsport UMC. Seven participants attended. The session began with an opening 
prayer and two discussion questions. These discussions were recorded via the Voice 
Memos iPhone app after the group was reminded that their participation in the 
conversation was voluntary and that their anonymity would be protected to the greatest 
extent possible. Participants first discussed their experience of prayer and then discussed 
reasons for praying. The session lesson focused on grace and the means of grace from a 
Wesleyan-Methodist theological framework. After the time of instructions, participants 
received printed copies of lesson notes, instructions for the week’s prayer practice (the 


ACTS pattern of prayer), and a journal page. The session concluded at 8:15 p.m.. Audio 
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recordings of the group discussions were uploaded to a transcription service and the 
resulting text file was imported into data analysis software. A session summary was 
composed in Google Docs. 

A video of the evening’s lesson was created prior to the group meeting for the two 
participants unable to attend. This provided an opportunity to review the material, make 
minor revisions, and verify the length of time needed to present the material. The video 
was uploaded to Williamsport UMC’s YouTube channel with privacy set to only allow 
people with the link to view the video. Participants receive the video link along with PDF 
file of the lesson notes, ACTS pattern of prayer instructions, and journal page. This is a 
deviation from the original project design that allowed absent participants to continue 


receiving instruction. 


Session Two: September 17, 2023 

The second instructional session was held at 7:00 p.m. in the youth room of 
Williamsport UMC. All nine participants attended. The session began with an opening 
prayer and two discussion questions. These discussions were recorded via the Voice 
Memos iPhone app after the group was reminded that their participation in the 
conversation was voluntary and that their anonymity would be protected to the greatest 
extent possible. Participants first shared their experience with the ACTS pattern of prayer 
and then discussed what they believed to be the goal of the Christian life. The session 
lesson focused on holiness and the doctrine of Christian perfection. After the time of 
instructions, participants received printed copies of lesson notes, instructions for the 


week’s prayer practice (the Lord’s Prayer), and a journal page. The session concluded at 
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8:10 p.m.. No video lesson was shared with the participants since they were all in 
attendance. Participants received an email with PDF files of the lesson notes, instructions 
for praying the Lord’s prayer, and journal page. Audio recordings of the group 
discussions were uploaded to a transcription service and the resulting text file was 


imported into data analysis software. A session summary was composed in Google Docs. 


Session Three: September 24, 2023 

The third instructional session was held at 7:00 p.m. in the youth room of 
Williamsport UMC. All nine participants attended. The session began with an opening 
prayer and one discussion question. The discussion was recorded via the Voice Memos 
iPhone app after the group was reminded that their participation in the conversation was 
voluntary and that their anonymity would be protected to the greatest extent possible. 
Participants shared their experience with praying the Lord’s prayer. The session lesson 
focused on virtue. After the time of instructions, participants received printed copies of 
lesson notes, instructions for the week’s prayer practice (written prayers) and a journal 
page. The session concluded at 8:10 p.m.. The audio recording of the group discussions 
was uploaded to a transcription service and the resulting text file was imported into data 
analysis software. A session summary was composed in Google Docs. 

Participants requested a video recording of the lesson to review during the week. 
The instructional video was recorded, uploaded to Williamsport UMC’s YouTube 
channel, and shared with participants via email. A PDF of the lesson notes, prayer 


practice instructions, and journal page were included. 
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Session Four: October 1, 2023 


The fourth instructional session was held at 7:00 p.m. in the youth room of 
Williamsport UMC. Eight participants attended. The session began with an opening 
prayer and one discussion question. The discussion was recorded via the Voice Memos 
iPhone app after the group was reminded that their participation in the conversation was 
voluntary and that their anonymity would be protected to the greatest extent possible. 
Participants shared their experience using written prayers. The session lesson focused on 
habituation. After the time of instructions, participants received printed copies of lesson 
notes, instructions for the week’s prayer practice (/ectio divina), and a journal page. The 
session concluded at 8:20 p.m.. The audio recording of the group discussion was 
uploaded to a transcription service and the resulting text file was imported into data 
analysis software. A session summary was composed in Google Docs. A video lesson 
was created, uploaded to YouTube, and shared with participants via email the following 
day. Participants also received electronic copies of the lesson notes, prayer practice 


instructions, and journal page with the email. 


Session Five: October 8, 2023 

The fifth instructional session was held at 7:00 p.m. in the youth room of 
Williamsport UMC. Eight participants attended. The session began with an opening 
prayer and one discussion question. The discussion was recorded via the Voice Memos 
iPhone app after the group was reminded that their participation in the conversation was 
voluntary and that their anonymity would be protected to the greatest extent possible. 


Participants shared their experience using written prayers. The session lesson focused on 
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forming habits of prayer. After the time of instructions, the group prayed the evening 
office together to introduce participants unfamiliar with the daily office to the practice. 
Participants received printed copies of lesson notes, instructions for the week’s prayer 
practice (the daily office), and a journal page. The session concluded at 8:00 p.m.. The 
audio recording of the group discussion was uploaded to a transcription service and the 
resulting text file was imported into data analysis software. A session summary was 
composed in Google Docs. A video lesson was created, uploaded to YouTube, and shared 
with participants via email the following day. Participants also received electronic copies 


of the lesson notes, prayer practice instructions, and journal page with the email. 


Session Six: October 15, 2023 

The final instructional session was held at 7:00 p.m. in the youth room of 
Williamsport UMC. Seven participants attended. The session began with an opening 
prayer and one discussion question. The discussion was recorded via the Voice Memos 
iPhone app after the group was reminded that their participation in the conversation was 
voluntary and that their anonymity would be protected to the greatest extent possible. 
Participants shared their experience using written prayers. The session lesson focused on 
the connection between prayer and virtue/holiness. Participants received printed copies of 
lesson notes, instructions for the week’s prayer practice (the daily examen), and a journal 
page. The session concluded at 8:00 p.m.. The audio recording of the group discussion 
was uploaded to a transcription service and the resulting text file was imported into data 
analysis software. A session summary was composed in Google Docs. A video lesson 


was created, uploaded to YouTube, and shared with participants via email the following 
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day. Participants also received electronic copies of the lesson notes, prayer practice 


instructions, and journal page with the email. 


Session Seven: October 22, 2023 

The closing group session was held at 7:00 p.m. in the youth room of 
Williamsport UMC. Eight participants attended and engaged in two discussions. The 
session began with an opening prayer and discussion. First, the group reviewed their 
experiences of praying the daily examen. Then the group was invited to share their 
overall impressions of the project and the learning or experience they felt most impactful. 
These discussions were recorded using the Voice Memos iPhone app. After the 
discussions, participants completed the project questionnaire and submitted it with their 
journals. Each participant was asked to sign up for an interview before leaving and 
received a copy of the interview questions. Audio recordings of the group discussions 
were uploaded to a transcription service and the resulting text file was imported into data 
analysis software. Participant journals were reviewed over the follow week with the 


resulting data compiled into a spreadsheet and imported into data analysis software. 


Participant Interviews 

Seven participants were interviewed individually on November 4-13. One 
participant interview was postponed to November 28 and one participant did not 
complete an interview due to health and family issues. Interviews ranged in time from six 
to forty-three minutes. One additional question— “What is prayer?”—was asked of all 


individuals based upon data collected in the participant journals. Interviews were 
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recorded using the Voice Memos iPhone app and uploaded to a transcription service. The 
resulting text files were copied into a spreadsheet and imported into data analysis 


software. 


Summary of Learning 


Project Questionnaire Data 

All nine participants completed a project questionnaire prior to the first group 
instructional meeting. This questionnaire included five questions, the first of which was, 
“What is a means of grace?” When responding to the question, “What is a means of 
grace” at the beginning of the project, two of nine participants captured a portion of this 
concept in their questionnaire answers. They defined the term as “an avenue by which 
you receive God's love & forgiveness” and “A means of grace is a way that God comes 
close to us.” The other seven participants wrote that the means of grace are “activities or 
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actions that show the love of God to others,” “a way to extend forgiveness or acceptance 


99 66 99 66 99 Gol 


or understanding,” “acceptance of grace from Christ,” “prayer, belief, trust,” “in daily 
life, appreciating what’s around you all the time...the good, bad, and ugly; striving to live 
a wholesome, reflective, introspective life...while being a good daddy and faithful 
spouse...then realizing it’s all connected,” “tolerance,” and “unsure—to be saved” (sic). 
At the end of the project, four of nine participants captured a portion of this concept in 
their questionnaire answers. Two of the four described the means as actions, with 


responses including “disciplines,” and “practices.” All four participants identified the 


means as having a telos of spiritual growth. Words and phrases for this telos included, 
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“grow,” “draw closer to God,” “bring you closer to God,” and “grow closer to God.” One 
participant connected the means of grace to sanctifying grace. 

The participant who stated the means of grace are, “activities or actions that show 
the love of God to others,” on their pre-project questionnaire defined the means of grace 
as “disciplines to help us grow” on the post-project questionnaire. This definition is 
closer to the theological concept. The participant who defined means of grace as 
“acceptance of grace from Christ” on their pre-project questionnaire responded with 
“works of piety, works of mercy” (sic) on their post-project questionnaire. While this did 
not define the means of grace, it showed the participant grew in their ability to recognize 
the means of grace. The participant who defined means of grace as “acceptance of grace 
from Christ” on their pre-project questionnaire responded in a similar manner on the 
post-project questionnaire, giving “worship” as their response. A participant who wrote 
that the means of grace are, “prayer; belief; trust” on their pre-project questionnaire gave 
a significantly different response on the post-project questionnaire. They replied, 
“practices that bring you closer to God, with the goal of finally achieving sanctifying 
grace” (sic). The participant who defined means of grace as “tolerance” on their pre- 
project questionnaire responded with “acts of mercy, acts of piety” on their post-project 
questionnaire. The participant who stated they were unsure about what the means of 
grace are on their pre-project questionnaire left the question blank on their post-project 
questionnaire. 

The second question on the project questionnaire asked participants to “List 
activities considered to be means of grace in Wesleyan theology.” At the beginning of the 


project, participants correctly identified the means of grace as follows: Three participants 
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identified public worship. Their responses included: worship, singing, congregational 
worship, and participation in church. Seven participants identified prayer. Their 
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responses included: “praying for others,” “praying,” and “prayer.” Two participants 
identified reading scripture or hearing the scripture read. Their responses included: 
“reading/studying scripture,” and “reading the Bible.” No participants identified fasting 
as a means of grace. Two participants identified receiving communion. Their responses 
included “communion.” Three participants identified acts of mercy. Their responses 
included, “acts of service,” and “active service in the community. At the end of the 
project, participants correctly identified the means of grace as follows: Eight participants 
identified public worship. Their responses included worship, praise, hymns, and going to 
church. Eight participants identified prayer. Four participants identified reading scripture 
or hearing the scripture read. Their responses included “scripture reading/study,” 
“reading scripture,” “hearing scriptures explained,” “searching scripture,” and “scripture 
study.” Three participants identified “fasting” as a means of grace. Two participants 


identified receiving communion. Their responses included “receiving communion,” and 


“communion.” Seven participants identified acts of mercy. Their responses included, 
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“helping the poor,” “service to others,” “acts of mercy,” “feeding the hungry,” “visiting 
the sick,” “clothing the naked,” and “acts of service.” 

Participants were next asked, “what is the goal of the Christian life?” At the 
beginning of the project, no participant included the term “sanctification” in their 
response. However, several participants included responses closely related to the ends of 
sanctification. Four participants identified a positive relationship with God as a goal of 


the Christian life. Their responses included: “love God,” “grow closer to God,” “become 
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close to God,” and “be loving to the Lord.” Four participants identified a positive 


relationship with neighbors or others as a goal of the Christian life. Their responses 
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included: “love people,” “show and spread the love of God to all we encounter,” “share 
his love with others,” “do less harm and more good,” and “be loving to our neighbors.” 
Five participants included responses related to Christlikeness as a goal of the Christian 
life. Their responses included, “be a disciple of Christ,” “live your life in accordance with 
the teaching of Jesus,” “discipleship,” “live more like Christ,” and “live like Christ.” One 
participant provided a response which may or may not be related to concepts associated 
with sanctification. The response was, “to bring glory to God.” The participant provided 
no clarification on the meaning of this phrase. 

At the end of the project, no participant included the term “sanctification” in their 
post-project response. One participant included “holiness” in their response and four 
others include concepts related to a Wesleyan understanding of holiness. Their responses 
included, “love God above all others,” “love for God and neighbor,” “love neighbor,” 
“love God with all heart, strength, soul,” “love of our Lord,” and “loving God and loving 
people.” Three additional participants indicated that a relationship with God is part of the 
goal of the Christian life without including concepts related to holiness. Their responses 
included, “to be a child of God,” “drawing closer to God,” and “eternal fellowship with 
Him.” Two participants included “means of grace” in their response with one of the two 
including the phrase, “aiming at virtue.” One other participant included the phrase, 
“achieving virtue.” 


The fourth question participants were asked was, “why do you pray?” Participant 


responses to this question were significantly varied on the pre-project questionnaire. 
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Two-thirds of participants responded by sharing the content of their prayers as the reason 
they pray and their answers centered on making requests of some type. Themes of help- 
seeking (six participants), communicating with God (three participants), expressing 
gratitude (three participants), and seeking forgiveness (two participants) emerged within 


the responses. Responses related to the theme of help-seeking responses included “to ask 
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for help,” “seeking healing,” “seeking his will for self and others,” intercession,” “for 
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help/counsel in my own life and actions,” “request for intervention in human suffering,” 
“request for help when facing a difficult (for me) task,” “to problem solve,” and “to 
supplicate.” Two participants reported connecting with God as a reason for prayer. 
Responses related to connecting with God included “to open a door for God to come to 
me” and “to feel connected to God.” Responses related to seeking forgiveness included 
“to beg pardon.” 

On the post-project questionnaire, two-thirds of respondents included the content 
of their prayer as the reason they pray. Themes of help-seeking (five participants), 
communicating with God (three participants), expressing gratitude (four participants), 
reflection (three participants), and seeking forgiveness (three participants) emerged from 
the data. Responses related to the theme of help-seeking included “to seek guidance and 
ask for his mercy and help,” “intercession” “help,” and “supplication.” Responses related 
to communicating with God included “talk to God,” “communication,” and 
“communicate with God.” Responses related to expressing gratitude included “express 
gratitude/thanksgiving,” “thank you,” “to give thanks of blessings,” and “thank God.” 


Responses related to reflection included “examine myself,” “reflect on God,” and “to sort 


out my thoughts.” Responses related to seeking forgiveness included “obtain 
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confess errors/sins,” and “ask for forgiveness.” Two participants included 
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forgiveness, 
listening to God as a reason for prayer. Their responses included “active listening” and 
“to listen to God.” Four participants provided answers related to connecting with God. 
Their responses included “to grow closer to God,” “connect with God,” “relationship,” 
and “to be with God.” Finally, two participants cited growth as a reason to pray. Their 
responses included “to grow spiritually” and “to grow in faith.” 

Finally, participants were asked to describe their habit and manner of praying. 
Regular, habitual times of prayer have long been central to Christian spirituality. Times 
of gathering for prayer throughout the day still orders the life of Benedictine monks and 
other monastic communities and Anglican priests and laity engaged in the daily office 
today, just as they have for centuries. Participants were encouraged to establish a rhythm 
of prayer during implementation of the project for the purpose of growing in holiness, in 
keeping with the Christian tradition. Nearly half of participants reported regular times of 
prayer in the morning before rising or after retiring to bed in the evening or night. No 
participant indicated a regular pattern of prayer during the daytime. Participants engage 
in prayer spontaneously in response to concern, anxiety, or felt need. Examples of 
circumstances which draw participants into prayer include “when someone or an issue of 


99 66. 


concern come to mind or heart,” “times I am seeking strength,” “prayer before departing 
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(especially in bad weather)”, “requesting intervention in family or friends health issues,” 


99 66. 


“in response to need,” “when faced with a major decision or crisis,” “whenever thoughts 


arise,” and “when adversity comes up.” 
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Project Questionnaire Findings 

Participants appeared mostly unfamiliar with basic Wesleyan-Methodist 
soteriology at the beginning of the project. Most participants were unable to define the 
term “means of grace” clearly or correctly, but nearly all identified prayer as a means of 
grace. This might be attributed to learning the project hypothesis just before completing 
the project questionnaire or it may demonstrate a level of awareness that prayer is a 
means of grace based upon previous sermons or other theological instruction without 
fully comprehending what the phase “means of grace” itself means. It is not apparent that 
participants perceived a connection between prayer and the goal of the Christian life. 
Most participants provided the content of their prayers — expressing gratitude, 
intercession, seeking forgiveness — as the reasons for praying. Almost half of 
participants reported praying in the morning upon rising or while in bed in the evening 
and night and one participant reported regularly praying at mealtime. All participants 
reported spontaneous prayers during the day in response to needs or concerns. It seemed 
that participants generally understood prayer as communication with God to seek God’s 
help or blessing. 

After the project intervention, there was an increase in the number of participants 
who included a portion of the concept as defined by Wesley before and after the project 
intervention. Four participants responded by listing activities considered to be means of 
grace in the post-project questionnaire. The question was meant to test how participants 


define the term, but these participants did not appear to interpret it this way. 
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Participant Journals Data 

Participants were asked to weekly record their times of prayer through the week— 
including date, time, and length of prayer—then reflect upon their experience with the 
prayer exercise. The journal instructions read, “Before our next session please reflect 
upon your experience of engaging in the prayer assignment. You may use the questions 
below as prompts, but feel free to share whatever you think is most important. If you did 
not engage in the prayer assignment, please share about what prevented you from doing 
so.” Prompts included, “Is this the first time you have engaged in this type of prayer? If 
written prayers or scripture was used this week, what parts of the prayers or scripture 
stood out most to you? Were there parts of the prayers or scriptures you found 
comforting? Challenging? Do you plan to pray in this manner again? Why or why not? 
What did you learn about who God is or who you are during your times of prayer this 
week?” Eight of nine participants completed at least five weeks of journaling. One 
participant elected to submit their reflection via recorded audio. Four significant themes 


emerged from the resulting data set. 


Participant Journal Theme One: Deficiencies in Past Habits of Prayer 

First, participants’ reflections revealed perceived deficiencies in their manner of 
prayer prior to the project. The ACTS pattern of prayer introduced in week one provided 
a four-movement structure of prayer: adoration, confession, thanksgiving, and 
supplication. Five participants noted that their prayers before utilizing this approach 
lacked focus on confession and centered around supplication and thanksgiving. One 


participant observed, “I tend to focus more on thanksgiving and supplication and not as 
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much on adoration and confession, so it was good to get in the habit of all four.” Another 
participant wrote, “This format made me think a bit more than my usual prayer pattern, 
esp. (sic) on the confession part of it. Bit of a reality check or accountability check on 
where I've not done what I should have and shortcomings.” A third participant stated, 
“My past prayers have focused more on the supplication part and this helped broaden my 
prayers and focus.” Two participants commented on their haphazard approach to prayer, 
with one expressing appreciation for the “discipline” and “reminder to cover all the 
bases” that the ACTS pattern of prayer provided. The second participant commented, “I 
am realizing how much I pray on the run, in the car, as reaction to news or problems. 
This requires intention and attention. I don't think I've given much thought to adoration, 
confession, or thanksgiving before. I tend to skip right to supplication.” 

These recognitions are relevant to the project hypothesis because apart from 
confession and thanksgiving, prayer may be less effective as a means of grace. Means of 
grace allows participants to experience sanctification and sanctification includes 
increasing freedom from sin and growing in love of God. Confession is the admission 
that divine forgiveness and grace are needed and turns the confessor from sin toward 
God. Thanksgiving requires recognition of God’s blessings and expressing gratitude for 


those blessings. Both acts increase dependence upon and love for God. 


Participant Journal Theme Two: Barriers to Prayer 
Participants also identified barriers to prayer as they reflected upon their 
experiences of prayer before and during the project. The first identified barrier was 


cognitive. Five participants noted struggles with focus and memory. One participant 
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remarked that they, “Had trouble controlling my monkey mind” and wrote, “I can’t get 
through [the Lord’s Prayer] from memory. I get stuck on a sentence and can’t’ finish.” 
This participant also found it difficult to recall their day when praying the daily examen. 
A second participant found themselves distracted during times of prayer. They stated, “I 
had trouble quieting my mind at lot of the time” and “TI found myself easily distracted and 
not always finding as much meaning as I should have been” in two of their six journal 
entries. A third participant wrote, “Even when I forcefully try [to pray], my mind will 
wander all around.” One participant’s circumstance led to distraction and trouble with 
concentration. This participant noted, “I had a rocky start with this week’s prayers. 
Between kids’ illnesses and my own depletion, I really struggled to clear my head and 
focus on the scripture” during the /ectio divina exercise. Finally, one participant realized 
they had not established a time of focused prayer previously and wrote, “This [prayer 
exercise] requires intention and attention.” 

Participants expresses feelings of inauthenticity in prayer as another barrier to 
praying at various times during the project. One participant wrote, “seems not very real” 
in response to the thought of reading names of congregations who requested prayer as 
part of their supplication when engaging in the ACTS pattern of prayer. Another 
participant struggled with the suggestion of praying psalms of adoration during the ACTS 
pattern of prayer, stating that “it feels fake.” A third participant reflected upon praying 
the Lord’s Prayer in the evening, writing, “As I usually do prayers at bedtime, I 
sometimes rush so I complete before I fall asleep. In this seen it felt wrong to rush the 
Lord’s Prayer. Almost felt like going through the motions.” This participant also 


struggled with the daily office. Their journal included the following: “Initial grumpiness 
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to this due to feeling / thoughts about this being impersonal (sic).” It may be that 


participants are unaccustomed to praying with scripture or engaging in common prayer 
and thus do not receive the scripture or prayers as their own. This may limit their 
experiences of prayer in the future. However, these participants all responded positively 
to the use of prayers written by historic Christian figures, so it is not possible to conclude 
with certainty that participants prefer extemporaneous prayer to what they may perceive 
as more formal prayer. 

The third barrier to pray that appeared in participant journals was negative 
thoughts and feelings regarding their ability to discern divine activity in their times of 
prayer. One-third of the participants described struggling to know whether God spoke to 
them during prayer. One participant wrote, “I struggle knowing what/how/if God speaks 
to me.” A second participant said, “I have never felt I ‘hear from God,’ even in the 
moments of rest. I keep hoping one day I will” when reflecting upon their experience 
with /ectio divina. A third participant stated, “This I got what I was supposed to get out of 
Exodus verse, but I didn’t think I heard God’s voice. Was more deductive reasoning of 
what scripture was to mean to me today” and “In my reflection of randomly selected 
scripture (from provided list) reinforced some thoughts I’ve been hearing about intake of 
info/entertainment. So maybe that was God speaking to me, but it didn’t seem so (sic)” in 


their journal entry on /ectio divina. 


Participant Journal Theme Three: Theological/Spiritual Formation and Prayer 
The prayer exercises raised theological questions related to scripture, theodicy, 


and the nature of God among five participants. Two participants expressed frustration and 
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discouragement over their perception of scriptural promises related to Israel and the 
conflict between the nation of Israel and Hamas in Palestine that arose during the project. 
While reflecting upon the /ectio divina exercise, one participant who read Isaiah 43: 1-7 
wrote, “Tough one given today’s events and the Holocaust. Hard to reconcile passage 
that promises protection [and] redemption with the suffering imposed on the Jewish 
people / state. Tried to follow the process but couldn’t stop questioning.” A second 
participant reported struggling with the prayers of the daily office due to the Israeli- 
Hamas conflict. They stated, “The juxtaposition of these prayers and the war in the 
Middle East is disturbing. What about ‘Deliver us from evil’ and all the promises made to 
Israel? Very disturbing. This page of peace and light just sounds stupid during this time 
of war. Either God is not interested in our lives or He is trying to tell us that our lives 
don’t matter, so why get all heated up about it?” This participant also wrote the following 
in response to the prayer of Thomas Merton provided as an option for prayer during week 
of September 24: “Why does God leave Merton wandering?” A third participant included 
questions regarding the meaning of 1 John 3:1-3 in their reflection on /ectio divina. 

Two participants expressed theological questions or statements that indicated a 
need for further formation. One participant shared, “I would like to know the story of 
Jesus as the man, (but) we all pay attention to Jesus as God.” This statement potentially 
demonstrated a lack of familiarity with the hypostatic union. The same participant 
expressed what appeared to be an acceptance of multiple religions or spiritualities as true. 
In their reflection upon the Lord’s Prayer they wrote, “There might be lots of gods, or 
actually there's just one great spirit, and so that brings it right back into Christianity. 


Yeah, of course we have the Holy Spirit and okay, that's the one that I'm, you know, 
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praying to as our Father (sic).” A second participant’s previously mentioned reference to 
God as “some unknown force” revealed that their understanding of God does not align 
with Trinitarian Christianity. It seems that the experience of prayer and reflection upon 


such experiences unveiled underlying thoughts and perspectives that warrant attention. 


Participant Journal Theme Four: Experiencing Prayer as a Means of Grace 

A means of grace is a practice through which an individual receives the grace of 
God so that they may grow in holiness.* The goal of the project was to introduce 
participants to prayer as a means of grace and observe whether participants’ 
understanding of prayer changed in response. Six participants reported experiences that 
could be understood as encounters with divine grace, although the participants did not 
refer to them as such. One participant commented, “(Confession) gets repetitive—maybe 
because I keep having the same sins” when journaling about the ACTS pattern of prayer 
and a second participant noted, “I found the confession portion very helpful, as I tend to 
roll through life thinking all is well, but it was nice to take time to dissect all the ways 
that I am falling short.” Both participants communicated an increased awareness of sin or 
error, which is a necessary step toward contrition and repentance. A third participant 
recognized their lack of discipline in prayer as problematic during the week the ACTS 
pattern of prayer was assigned. They wrote, “This week’s homework helped me realize 


poor prioritization of prayer during the day...or maybe priorities of focused prayer is 


8 J. Kenneth Grider, A Wesleyan-Holiness Theology (Kansas City, MO: Beacon Hill Press of 
Kansas City, 1994), 511. 
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more accurate. Bit of that selfish sin nature showing (sic).” This participant recognized 
their need for the means of grace, which is itself a sign of divine grace at work. 

Two other participants reported an awareness of their vices or shortcomings 
during the week participants made use of written prayers in their spiritual practices. One 
participant stated, “I want to focus more of my prayer time on asking God to instill in me 
good and holy virtues like in the prayer of Saint Benedict.” Another participant wrote, 
“This week I have been thinking more about moral virtue and how often I may avoid 
aspects of a virtuous action in my own life simply because of my own social anxiety.” 
Although these participants did not directly address sin, their recognition of a need for 
growth in virtue could be interpreted as a desire for holiness. 

One participant recounted wrestling with negative emotions during the daily 
examen. After sharing a story from their day, they stated the following: “That's what I 
was thinking about. And then all this thinking and these sort (sic) of avoiding telling the 
truth to (my spouse) that we need a new roof, that kind of thing. It has all resulted in me 
being really angry.” The participant did not state that they confessed their avoidance of 
truth-telling and anger as sin during their time of prayer, but the recollection of the 
situation as a negative one suggests a degree of conviction, which is a work of the Holy 
Spirit (John 16:8-11). A second participant noted, “I was reminded how faithful God is 


for forgive us” in their reflection on the examen. 


Participant Interview Data 
Eight of the nine participants were interviewed following the group meetings. One 


participant did not participate in the interviews due to a family crisis and subsequent 
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extended illness. Participants received the interview questions at the time their interviews 
were scheduled and were notified that additional questions may be asked in response to 
data collected from their journals. The first question was, “What have you learned in 
general about prayer during the project?” Next, participants responded to the question, 
“Was there a particular type of prayer or a moment in prayer during the project that you 
found meaningful and if yes, how so?” Participants were then asked if they took on any 
additional spiritual practices during the project since doing so could potentially impact 
their experience of prayer. They were asked if they experienced any major life event 
during the project as major life events can also significantly influence spiritual practices 
and the general well-being of participants. Finally, participants had the opportunity to ask 
any questions they had about the project. One question arose from review of project 
questionnaires and participant journals: what is prayer? This question was not provided to 


participants ahead of their scheduled interview times. 


Participant Interview Findings 

Participants reported a variety of learnings in response to the first interview 
question. Six participants stated they were unaware there were a variety of methods or 
approaches to prayer before the project. Examples of these responses include statements 
such as, “I think that my biggest takeaway is just all of the different forms prayer and 
take,” and “I didn’t know there were so many ways of praying.” Four participants 
reflected upon their personal habits of prayer and expressed desire to become more 
disciplined in their approach to prayer based upon their exposure to prayer practices. One 


such participant stated, “I think I learned a little more discipline. That it wasn’t, prayer 
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was not as frequent for me prior to the session as it is now. I’m trying to turn it into a 
habit.” Another said, “I learned I don’t devote enough time to prayer, and that I need to 
improve and modify my lifestyle for that.” One participant confessed that they had not 
established a habit of prayer before the project and that although they did not consider 
prayer a habit at the end of the project, they were thinking about prayer more and had 
become more comfortable with prayer. All responses focused on the weekly prayer 
practices; no participant included concepts presented in the curriculum lessons in their 
reply. 

No participants shared a particular moment in prayer during the project that was 
meaningful, but many participants expressed a preference for one or more practices of 
prayer. Three participants mentioned the use of written prayers when asked which type of 
prayer or moment of prayer they found meaningful. One participant stated, “I like how 
(the saints) pray for spiritual attributes and strength, and that’s not always how I had 
focused. I had focused on things I’m thankful for, things I’m concerned about. But for, 
like, praying for character building, praying to see the good, praying to do things like 
that, I felt was...maybe that was my light bulb moment. Like, why am I not praying to be 
a better Christian (sic)?” One participant found meaning in praying the Lord’s Prayer and 
continued to use the structure of the Lord’s Prayer in their own prayers after the project 
instructional sessions concluded. Another participant noted the usefulness of both the 
ACTS pattern of prayer and the daily examen, stating, “The examen and the ACTS are 
really great. And it’s easy, too, because you know, if you’re on the move or you’re laying 
down in bed and you don’t have the bible handy, it’s just like you can do those without 


that (sic).” This participant shared that they continued to pray in these manners after the 
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instructional sessions of the project concluded. Two other participants cited the daily 
examen as helpful forms of prayer. 

Seven of the eight participants reported not beginning any new spiritual 
disciplines during the project and stated that they did not experience any major life 
events. One participant began listening to “The Bible in a Year (with Fr. Mike Schmitz)” 
during the project. It is possible that this practice impacted the participant’s experience of 
prayer based upon the podcast content, but no clear evidence of this appears in the 
participant’s questionnaires or journal entries. The participant also reported that a family 
crisis occurred between the final group meeting session and their interview. Stress from 
the crisis may have impacted their capacity for responding to interview questions. 

All participants were asked the question “what is prayer?” in response to the 
varied experiences of prayer recorded in participant journals. The question was asked at 
the end of the interview, after participants finished reflecting upon what they learned 
during the project and what aspects of prayer had been most meaningful to them. One 
participant acknowledged a change in their understanding of prayer, saying, “Like, before 
the project, I would probably have said, it’s just, you know, just talking to God (sic)” but 
that after the project “It is something deeper and more meaningful than that. And I think 
what I want to say is it’s bigger than what we may have been taught in the past (sic).” 
The participant elaborated further and described prayer as a means of grace. They did not, 
however, provide clarification on the way in which they understood prayer to be a means 
of grace. Six participants categorized prayer as “communication with God” or “talking 
with God.” One participant noted that prayer encompasses “all the aspects of the ACTS” 


and a second participant added that prayer is, “our opportunity to seek help, but our 
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opportunity to also get guidance.” The participant observed that prayer includes listening 
to God’s voice. They stated, “if we are quiet enough and patient enough to be in tune 
enough, we’ll hear what he is saying (sic).” 

Two participants expressed an understanding of prayer that may be classified as 
falling outside the Christian faith and doctrine. One of the two participants described 
prayer as “a time to connect with the universe” and noted that while Christianity teaches 
God exists apart from the universe, they sometimes “feel like this universe is God.” The 
other participant shared the following in response to the question of what prayer is: 

I think it’s recognizing personal limitations and accepting them. And I suspect, 

speaking only for myself, that it was born of a, I guess if I threw some psychology 

in here, I think everyone wants a mother or a father that will just take care of 
things and help when there’s trouble. Part of ‘adulting’ is that you kind of lose 
that while you simultaneously have to become that. So I think it’s probably 
human nature to want to cling to, to that possibility that help is there. 
Both participants expressed similar ideas in their journals. This data is briefly referenced 
under the subheading Participant Journal Theme Three: Theological/Spiritual Formation 
and Prayer. Follow up questions about what they believe happens during prayer and how 


they conceive of God when they pray also exposed a lack of understanding rooted in 


traditional Christian theology. 


Group Discussion Data 

Each project session after the orientation included at least two questions for 
discussion. These discussions were recorded in case the group dialogue provided helpful 
data. Participants were aware when the recording began and reminded that participation 
in recorded conversations was not required. Analysis of this data did not provide unique 


insights, nor did it contradict information and inferences drawn from the project 


Ie 


questionnaire, participant journal, and participant interview data sets. The group 


discussion data set was discarded in the project analysis. 


Summary of Findings 

The project hypothesis was that if instruction on prayer as a means of grace was 
provided to participants, then the participants’ understanding of prayer would change. 
Three data points were used to test the hypothesis. The data set generated from the pre- 
project and post-project questionnaires revealed some increase in participants’ 
understanding of the term “means of grace.” Participant included prayer when listing 
activities that are considered means of grace, but they did not include the term “means of 
grace” when asked what prayer itself is. Their reasons for prayer focused less on help- 
seeking in the post-project questionnaire compared to pre-project questionnaires. Data 
from participant interviews yielded similar results. Some participants recognized that 
their times of prayer were more structured and expanded to include confession and 
adoration because of to the project and they expressed a desire to engage in prayer with 
greater discipline in the future. However, only one participant referred to prayer as a 
means of grace during their interview and nearly all participants continued to understand 
prayer primary as communicating with God as opposed viewing it as to a channel of 
sanctifying grace or an opportunity for God to speak. It seems that instruction on the 
means of grace over the course of six weeks resulted in some change to the participants’ 
understanding of prayer, but this change concerned human activity in prayer. There is no 
evidence to indicate participants experienced a change in their understanding of the 


relationship between prayer and divine action or grace. 
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Data from the participant journals suggested that most participants who engaged 
in the prayer practices and reflected upon their experience of praying gained some new 
insights about prayer. For example, three participants recognized a lack of confession in 
their prayers prior to the project as they reflected upon the experience of praying the 
ACTS pattern prayer. Several participants also recorded experiences which could be 
classified as encounters with divine grace even though participants did not use the term 
“grace” or “sanctification” to describe their experience. However, two participants who 
engaged in the weekly prayer practices and completed the journaling assignments 
continued to express an understanding of prayer and concept of God contrary to the 
Christian tradition. When asked what prayer is and how they would define it, one of the 
two participants replied, “I think it’s recognizing personal limitations and accepting them. 
And I suspect, speaking only for myself, that it was form of a—I guess if I threw some 
psychology in here—I think everyone wants a mother or father that will just take care of 
things and help when there’s trouble...So I think it’s probably human nature to want to 
cling to that possibility that help is there.” This participant also shared the following 
when asked how their conceive of God when they pray. 

Well, I think that I can’t help but be influenced by centuries of art and music. It’s 

very difficult not to have those images. I think we talked once and I referenced 

Albus Dumbledore in his office. So, I, I guess some lingering child part of me still 

thinks that, but the cognitive part kicks in then, and I realize that, God is my soul, 

I think. An extension of it. 

The second participant who engaged in the weekly prayer practices and completed the 
journaling assignments continued to express an understanding of prayer and concept of 


God contrary to the Christian tradition equated God with the universe during their 


interview. 
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One participant did not reflect upon their experience of prayer during the project, 
and it was unclear that they fully engaged with the weekly prayer practices. This 
participant stated that they were not “the most committed” to the journaling assignments. 
During their interview, they expressed contentment with their faith and the ways in which 
they practice Christianity. They were the only participant to demonstrate no change to 
their understanding of grace, the means of grace, and prayer based upon the pre- and 
post-project questionnaires. 

The project data showed that some participants experienced change in their 
understanding of prayer during the project, but their new insights focused on human 
activity instead of divine activity in prayer. It seemed possible that this change was 
influenced less by the instruction provided than the participants’ engagement in and 
reflection on prayer. Participants’ foundational understanding of prayer as human 
communication with God appeared to be unchanged. Although most did not define prayer 
as a means of grace on the post-project questionnaire or during interviews, participant 
journals suggested that individuals encountered divine grace during their times of prayer. 
Further study on the connection between prayer and belief may be helpful in determining 
whether the practice of Christian prayer impacts the theology of individuals with a 
heterodox or non-Christian understanding of God. Finally, intrinsic motivation for change 


and growth should be considered as a necessary component in spiritual formation. 


Conclusion 
The congregation of Williamsport UMC actively and faithfully serves its 


community through monthly food pantries, regular blood drives, and other special 
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occasion events. Members of the congregation desire growth in the faith community. 
However, the spiritual practices needed to sustain and transform the church’s relationship 
with Christ and the community are less readily practiced. This project served as a first 
step toward building a community of believers who understand the importance of means 
of grace and regularly engaged the means of grace corporately and individually, 
beginning with prayer. The project hypothesis was that if participants were instructed on 
prayer as a means of grace, then their understanding of prayer would change. The project 
curriculum included small group instruction on Wesleyan soteriology and introduced 
prayer as a channel for divine, sanctifying grace. Participants were assigned prayer 
practices each week and asked to reflect upon their experiences through journaling. 

Data collected from participant journals demonstrated some change in the 
participants’ understanding of prayer. However, it appears as though the practice of 
prayer may have influenced participants more in their understanding of prayer than the 
small group instruction. This finding is reasonable and may be supported by the project 
biblical and interdisciplinary foundations. The religious expert of Luke chapter ten 
correctly identified the greatest and second greatest commandments of scripture, but it is 
unclear if he practiced the commandments in a meaningful way based upon Jesus 
instructing him to go and imitate the example of the Samaritan in the parable found in 
Luke 10:30-35. In the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle argued that the goal of political 
science—the category of knowledge to which virtue belongs—is “action, not 


knowledge”? and that knowledge of the political sciences is only beneficial to those who 


° Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, trans. Terence Irwin, 3rd ed. (Indianapolis, IN: Hackett 
Publishing, 2019), I.1.1095a5. 
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apply reason to their desires and actions.!° Religion, faith, and virtue are matters of 
practical wisdom and so it is not surprising that the practice of prayer and reflections 
upon that practiced impacted participants’ understanding of prayer. 

The project data also suggested an unexpected connection between prayer and 
theological formation. It was reasonable to anticipate that participants whose 
understanding of God falls outside the bounds of Trinitarian Christian doctrine to struggle 
with the practice of praying the Lord’s Prayer or to question the content of the Daily 
Office. This is why the project participation criteria included self-professed identification 
with the Christian faith. I did not, however, foresee the potential impact prayer may have 
upon participants’ understanding of God. Two participants briefly considered a Christian 
alternative to their understanding of God as an impersonal, universal force during the 
project when reflecting upon their experiences of prayer. This finding is supported by the 
centrality of prayer and the role it plays in the life of a Christian as discussed in the 
historical and theological foundations of the project. Benedict of Nursia viewed prayer as 
“the work of God”!! and organized monastic life around this work in the Rule he 
developed to aid the religious in virtuous living. Wesley and the Methodist people 
emphasized the importance of prayer in “A Scheme of Self-Examination” and 
recommended regular prayers for the virtues of faith, hope, and love.'* If sanctification is 


the goal of the Christian life and prayer is a means of experiencing divine, sanctifying 


'0 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1.1.1095al10. 
'! Benedict, The Rule of Saint Benedict, 50. 
2 John Wesley, “A Scheme of Self-Examination: Used by the First Methodists in Oxford,” in The 


Works of John Wesley, 3rd Ed., vol.11, ed. Thomas Jackson (Kansas City, MO: Beacon Hill Press of 
Kansas City, 1978), 521-522. 
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grace, then prayer reasonably shapes the faith and understanding of the one who prays so 
that the person can grow in love of God. 

If the project were to be repeated at Williamsport UMC in the future, there are 
several changes that may improve its effectiveness. First, future participants may benefit 
from a brief overview of basic Christian doctrine. The two participants who expressed a 
theology incompatible with the Christian faith were long-standing members of the 
church, therefore a basic familiarity with and profession of Trinitarian Christianity should 
not be assumed of any congregant. Second, the practices of prayer and reflection upon 
those practices could become the emphasis of the curriculum if offered again in the 
future. It seems that guiding participants through theologically robust prayer practices 
then engaging in discussions that frame their experiences within scripture and the 
Wesleyan understanding of grace could result in a greater impact on participants’ 
spiritual formation. Additionally, weekly exposure to a new form of prayer across the 
curriculum may not give participants sufficient time to become comfortable with 
unfamiliar forms of prayer or allow participants significant time reflect on how the form 
of prayer is shaping their understanding. Focusing on three forms of prayer may prove 
less challenging for participants who are accustomed to spontaneous extemporary prayer. 
The ACTS pattern of prayer, a modified daily office, and the daily examen may be well- 
received based upon participant feedback and journal entries. 

Finally, the project was designed to avoid developing both the standards to test 
participants’ knowledge and a curriculum that prepared participants to meet those 
standards—an approach which may have been perceived as “teaching to the test.” For 


example, participants did not review the project questionnaire during the instructional 
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sessions and it was left to them to make a connection between information presented to 
the group and their individual experiences of prayer. Emphasizing the definition of 
“means of grace” and other concepts presented in the curriculum or clearly articulating 
the ways in which grace may be experienced through prayer becomes less problematic in 
the absence of formal qualitative research. These changes would also be appropriate if the 
curriculum is offered in a different context. 

In conclusion, the project appeared to have positive impact on participants’ 
experience with and understanding of prayer despite the time constraints of the project 
and the challenges of the project design. Project results warrant further investigation into 
the ways in which prayer impacts one’s concept of God and reveal a need for continued 
instruction in basic Christian doctrine within the project context. Shifting the emphasis of 
the project curriculum away from instruction toward the practice of prayer itself and 
reducing the number of practices from six to three may increase the impact of the 
curriculum in the future. A sustained focus on prayer, the means of grace, and 
sanctification in worship, preaching, teaching, and serving will continue within the 
congregation for the foreseeable future in hope that the people of Williamsport UMC will 


grow in holiness. 


APPENDIX A 


PROJECT CURRICULUM 
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PROJECT OUTLINE 


September 3 Orientation Session: Informed Consent Form, 
Informed Consent Project Questionnaire 
September 10 Grace and the Means of Grace (Wesley) Lesson Notes, ACTS 
Prayer, Participant Journal 
September 17 Christian Perfection (Luke 10:25-37, Wesley) | Lesson Notes, The Lord’s 
Prayer, Participant Journal 


September 24 Virtue (Aristotle and Aquinas) Lesson Notes, Prayers of 
the Saints, Participant 
Journal 


October 1 Habit (Aristotle and Aquinas) Lesson Notes, Lectio 
Divina, Participant Journal 

October 8 Prayer as Habit (Rule of Benedict) Lesson Notes, Daily Office, 
Participant Journal 


October 15 Prayer and Virtue (Rule of Benedict, Lesson Notes, Daily 
Aquinas) Examen, Participant 
Journal 


October 22 Final Session: Review and Debrief Project Questionnaire 
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6:30 - 6:35 Welcome, prayer, overview of the evening 
6:35 - 6:45 Discussion Question(s) | Exploring prayer 


6:45 - 7:20 Grace & the Means of Grace 


7:20 - 7:35 Review Assignment & Prayer assignment: ACTS pattern of prayer 
Close 


Opening: Welcome, Prayer, Overview 


Discussion Question 


Remind participants that the session is recorded, but that every precaution will be 
taken to protect their identity and privacy. No one will have access to the video 
recording other than me. 


What have been your experiences with prayer? When has prayer felt helpful? When has 
prayer not felt helpful? 


LISTEN CAREFULLY FOR: how participants understand prayer, what their 
experiences of prayer have been, what they consider the purpose of prayer to be 


Lesson: Grace and the Means of Grace 

Why do we pray? 

LISTEN CAREFULLY FOR: the purpose of prayer 

Grace 

Let’s talk about grace. Grace is God’s favor toward us. God’s grace - his favor - is present 
in our world across our history. God’s favor is shown to us in salvation and in our 
transformation. There are three ways we see God’s favor, or grace, work when it comes 
to salvation: 

1. Prevenient - Prevenient grace is the work of God to prevent us from experiencing the 
full consequences of our brokenness. It is what allows us to sense God and respond to 


God before we are justified. We can think of it as God’s work to protect us, provide for 
us, and pull us toward him. 


2. Justifying - Justifying grace is the work of God that frees us from sin. When we repent 
and confess Jesus as Lord the very first time, God changes our status from “outsider” to 
“child” and from “guilty of sin” to “not guilty of sin.” The consequence of sin is death. 
Justification brings us life in Christ in the present and the future. 


3. Sanctifying - Sanctifying grace is the work of God to free us from sin and heal us of 
our brokenness. We inhabit a broken world in broken bodies. God’s grace continues to 
work in our lives to help us resist temptation and turn from evil. We are free to do this 
with God’s help and as we receive God’s sanctifying grace, we grow in our love of God 
and neighbor. 


Sometimes grace is thought of as a linear process. 


Prevenient Grace Justifying Grace Sanctifying Grace 


Grace that draws us to Christ Grace that brings Grace that transforms us 
reconciliation and 
forgiveness 
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But maybe it is helpful to think of grace differently. 


Prevenient 


Grace 


Draws us into 
the life of God 


Salvation 


Justification 
Sanctification 


In this second illustration, we see God’s grace not as moving us forward, but as drawing 
us in. Grace is freely available to everyone and is free for everyone, meaning God gives 
his prevenient grace to all of us and there is nothing we do to deserve it more than 
someone else. 


Prevenient grace pulls us toward salvation. Salvation is justification (reconciliation with 
God and forgiveness of sin) and sanctification (becoming more like Christ). 


What are ways we might experience God’s prevenient grace? Justifying grace? 
Sanctifying grace? 


Prevenient 


Means of Grace 


Ways God pulls us 
toward the center: 
Works of Piety 
Works of Mercy 


Means of Grace 


There are actions we can take in response to God’s grace or to seek out God’s grace so 
that we can be pulled into the life of God. We call these actions means of grace. 


The means of grace center around fulfilling the greatest commandments (Matthew 
22:37) 


1. Works of piety pull us into God’s love and build up our love of God: Worship, hearing 
the scriptures explained, reading scripture, searching scripture, receiving the 
sacraments, fasting, and prayer. 


2. Works of mercy pull us into God’s love and build up our love of neighbor: visiting the 
sick and the prisoner, feeding the hungry, providing shelter and clothing, offering 
compassion and comfort 


Every Christian should be engaging in these means of grace. There are means of grace 
that will come easier to some of us than to others. We might even prefer some over 
others. But they are all important in growing us in love of God and neighbor. 
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Prayer as a Means of Grace 


Earlier we said we pray because [repeat what participant said]. Those are good reasons 
to pray! But this class is about prayer as a means of grace - about prayer being one way 
God draws us closer to him and transforms us. We might say that prayer is about our 
relationship with God more than anything. 


Relationships are interesting. Think about the people you consider friends. Now 
consider things you like to do with your friends. Are there activities you do with some 
friends and not others? Why is that? [allow for participant responses] 


Just as we interact differently with different people, different forms of prayer might feel 
more natural to some of us or we may enjoy some forms of prayer more than others. 


Each week we are together, we will engage in a different type of prayer. Some you might 
be familiar with and some may be completely new. I ask that each week you engage in 
the manner of prayer we talk about at least three times and use the journaling sheet I 
will give you as a way to reflect upon your experiences. 


Prayer Assignment: ACTS Pattern of Prayer 


The ACTS pattern of prayer is a way to structure our prayers. ACTS is the acronym to 
remember the pattern. Here’s how it works: 


A - Adoration (praise) 

C- Confession (confession of sin and asking for forgiveness) 

T - Thanksgiving (an appropriate response to forgiveness, reminds us of the 
goodness of God) 

S - Supplication (because God is good we can ask him for the things we need; God 
wants us to ask for our needs; asking God to provide demonstrates our trust) 


Your assignment is to pray the ACTS pattern of prayer at least three times this week and 
answer the reflection questions in your journal. 


Each time you pray, please record the date and time. You don’t have to list what you 
prayed for in your journal, but please make a note about your experience - was it good? 
Helpful? Uplifting? Difficult? 


Before you come to class, reflect on your experience during the week using the suggested 
journaling prompts. This will take you anywhere from 15 to 30 minutes. You are 
welcome to write more if you’d like, but please spend at least 15 minutes journaling. 
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Review & Questions 


1. You have notes on today’s lesson in your binder. If you have any questions about what 
you ve learned, let me know! I’m happy to talk. 


2. Your assignment is to pray using the ACTS pattern at least three times this week and 
complete the journaling assignment. The more you pray, the better! 


3. If you have any questions about the prayer assignment you can reach out to me by 
phone, text, or email. 


4. Next week we will meet again to talk about the purpose of God’s grace in our lives. 


Close in Prayer 
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Lesson Plan: September 17, 2023 


6:30 - 6:35 Welcome, prayer, overview of the evening 
6:35 - 6:50 Review ACTS prayer exercise 


Christian perfection 


7:20 - 7:35 Review Assignment & Prayer assignment: The Lord’s Prayer 
Close 


Opening: Welcome, Prayer, Overview 


Discussion of ACTS Prayer Exercise 


Remind participants that the session is recorded, but that every precaution will be 
taken to protect their identity and privacy. No one will have access to the video 
recording other than me. 


Would anyone like to share something about their experience praying over the past 
week? What was easy about prayer? What was difficult? 


Lesson: Christian Perfection 


Opening Questions 


Let’s talk for a few minutes about goals. What are some goals you’ve worked toward 
before? Why or how did you select those goals? How did you go about working toward 
those goals? 


Discussion Question 


Is there an overall goal in this life for Chrisitans or is there one thing we are supposed 
to focus on in the time we have? 


Holiness 
God commands his people to “be holy as I am holy” (Leviticus 11:44) and in the sermon 
on the mount, when Jesus taught us to love our enemies he ended that teaching with the 


words, “be perfect, therefore, as your Heavenly Father is perfect” (Matthew 5:48). 


What is holiness? What characteristics or behaviors do you associate with someone 
who is holy? 
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In Luke 10:25-37, Jesus affirms that the greatest commandment is ““Love the Lord your 
God with all your heart and with all your soul and with all your strength and with all 
your mind’; and, ‘Love your neighbor as yourself.” These commandments teach us what 
holiness - or perfection - looks like for us. 


Sanctification is the process of becoming holy as God is holy and becoming perfected in 
love. It is part of our salvation. As God works in our lives and as we submit ourselves to 
follow Christ, we grow in our love of God and neighbor. Sanctification is a work of God, 
but God doesn’t force us to grow in holiness. We must cooperate with God’s grace. 


We cooperate with God’s grace by seeking out the means of grace. 


If grace is God’s favor, then means of grace are things God gives us to receive his grace. 
We talked about these last week. 


What do we remember about the means of grace? 
Recap: We can generally classify these means into works of piety and works of mercy. 


Works of piety are things God established for us to do to grow in our love of him. 
These activities include reading or studying or searching for God’s wisdom in 
scripture, praying, worshiping God in public with the Church, worshiping God in 
private in our daily life, and the sacraments. 


Works of mercy are things God established for us to do to grow in our ability to 
love people created in the image of God. God tells us in a variety of ways across 
scripture to care for the physical and emotional needs of others. We give food to 
people who are hungry. We extend hospitality to strangers. We help people find 
community. 


Let’s say we begin practicing the means of grace every day and we continue to do so until 
our death. Just how sanctified can we be in this life? Just how full of love for God and 
neighbor can we be? Can we fulfill the command to be perfect as God is perfect or to be 
holy as God is holy? 


When it comes to the question of fulfilling the commandment to be perfect or holy as 
God is perfect or holy, we both can and cannot fulfill the commandment. 


Because we are creatures, we will never be completely perfect in every way that God is 
perfect. But, we believe that we can reach what John Wesley (make sure all participants 
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know who John Wesley is) called a state of Christian perfection in this lifetime. This is 
a significant part of Wesleyan-Methodist theology. 


1 John 4:16a-18 - God is love. Whoever lives in love lives in God, and God in them. This 
is how love is made complete among us so that we will have confidence on the day of 
judgment: in this world we are like Jesus. There is no fear in love. But perfect love 
drives out fear, because fear has to do with punishment. The one who fears is not made 
perfect in love. 


Christian Perfection 
Let’s start by talking about what Christian perfection is not. 


Christian perfection is not: being perfect in knowledge (we won’t know everything and 
will still be ignorant about somethings and wrong about others), or being perfect 
physically (we will still become sick and struggle with limitations), or being free from all 
temptation (if Jesus was tempted on the earth, we should assume we will also be 
tempted) 


Now we can talk about what Christian perfection is. 


Christian perfection is a state that comes by the grace of God and makes our love of God 
and others flawless. Christian perfection is a state in which we do not give into 
temptation anymore. We are free from evil thoughts and we are freed from the impact of 
our sin nature because God has made us new. 


God has promised in scripture to free us from sin (John 8:34-36) and God commands us 
to be holy. God will not make an empty promise or command us to do something that 
cannot be done. We can trust that God is able - and that God desires - to give us the 
grace we need to be completely filled with love for him and our neighbors. This complete 
filling of love is Christian perfection. 


Wesley referred to this teaching as the “grand depositum which God has lodged with the 
people called Methodists; and for the sake of propagating this chiefly he appeared to 
have raised us up.” Chasing after Christian perfection, or as Wesley said, “pressing 
forward” toward it, is the heartbeat of being Christian and the heart of what Methodism 
is about. 


The journey to Christian perfection is what every Christian is invited into. This small 
group is designed to help us explore different ways of praying because prayer is essential 
to our sanctification and part of “pressing forward” to Christian perfection. So, as we 


learn different ways of praying, we are also going to watch for the ways God is shaping 
us. If prayer is a means of grace and grace can lead us to Christian perfection, then 
prayer is a way through which God will transform us. 


Prayer Assignment: Our Father (The Lord’s Prayer) 


If we are called into prayer by God, and if God gives us his grace when we enter into 
prayer, then we can trust that God helps us pray. God has taught us how to pray and it is 
recorded in scripture. Can anyone tell me what God has taught us about praying? 


The disciples of Jesus not only listened to Jesus’ teaching - his interpretation of 
scripture and his lessons on how to relate to God the Father and to our fellow human 
beings - but they looked to him to teach them how to live. In Luke 11, scripture says the 
disciples asked Jesus how to pray. The prayer Jesus taught them has been prayed by 
Chrisitains for thousands of years. It is usually referred to as “The Lord’s Prayer” or 
“Our Father.” 


This week we will pray this prayer Jesus taught. But my hope is that we will not just 
repeat the words Jesus gave us in this prayer. I recommend we take the following steps 


in praying: 


1. First, consider the love God has for you and spend a moment in silence before 
you pray. 


2. And as you pray the words, envision Jesus with you, standing before the throne of 
God. 


3. After you finish the prayer, spend a few more minutes in silence and remember 
that Christ is with you. 


You'll find a worksheet on the Lord’s Prayer in your binder and a list of questions to help 
you reflect upon your experience praying this prayer. Please keep track of when you pray 
and respond to the journaling questions before returning next week. 
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Review & Questions 


1. You have notes on today’s lesson in your binder. If you have any questions about what 
you ve learned, let me know! I’m happy to talk. 


2. Your assignment is to pray The Lord’s Prayer (Our Father) at least three times. 


3. If you have any questions about the prayer assignment you can reach out to me by 
phone, text, or email. 


4. Next week we will meet again to talk about virtue. 
Before we end, are there any questions? 


Close in Prayer 
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We: 


Lesson Plan: September 24, 2023 


6:30 - 6:35 Welcome, prayer, overview of the evening 
6:35 - 6:50 Review the Lord’s Prayer exercise 


7:20 - 7:35 Review Assignment & Prayer assignment: Prayers of the Saints 
Close 


Opening: Welcome, Prayer, Overview 


Discussion of Praying the Lord’s Prayer 


Remind participants that the session is recorded, but that every precaution will be 
taken to protect their identity and privacy. No one will have access to the video 
recording other than me. 


Would anyone like to share something about their experience praying over the past 
week? What was easy about prayer? What was difficult? 


Lesson: Virtue 


Opening Question 


What are virtues? What virtues do we look for in Chrisitans? 


Let’s talk about virtue tonight. I want to introduce you to the ideas of two people: 
Aristotle and Saint Thomas Aquinas. 


Aristotle 


Aristotle was born in 384 BCE - 2,407 years ago - in Greece. He went to Athens in 367 
BCE (remember that BCE counts down to 0, so Aristotle was 17 at the time) and studied 
under a teacher named Plato and later established his own school. He was a brilliant 
philosopher and scientist and his works have been preserved and studied throughout 
history. One of these works, called the Nicomachean Ethics, poses two primary 
questions about life: What is the greatest human good we can attain? Is there a certain 
way to live in order to attain that greatest good? 


Aristotle observed that every action or activity is undertaken for a purpose. He called 
this purpose “good.” Aristotle saw that all creatures share some common purposes or 
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“good.” All living creatures seek out nutrients to help us grow and all living creatures 
seek to reproduce. Aristotle wanted to know if there is one good that is specific to 
humans that all of our actions seek to attain. 


Aristotle ultimately determined that the good for which every human action or activity 
strives is something he called eudaimdnia (you-they-mon-ee-ah). This has typically 
been translated as “happiness” but it is not emotional happiness. Eudaimonia is human 
flourishing. It includes behaving well and faring well in human life. 


Achieving Happiness - human flourishing - requires living fully into our human nature 
(what we are designed to do) and our potential. Living fully into our purpose and 
potential is living with excellence - or virtue. Human virtue is excellence in human 
living and it leads to human flourishing. 


Aristotle suggested there are two types of virtues: intellectual and moral. 


Intellectual virtues are about reasoning and knowledge. These virtues are taught to us by 
other intellectually virtuous people. 


Moral virtue is about doing the right thing at the right time in the right way for the right 
reason. When we are morally virtuous, our emotions and reason work together to 
produce excellence in living. 


Ultimately, a human flourishes or finds fulfillment if they live a virtuous life. What is 
interesting about this is that Aristotle recognized that eudaimonia is only something we 
can determine someone has after they die. To see if a person achieved a state of 
eudaimonia, we must consider all of their life. We might be striving for eudaimonia or 
fulfillment right now, but eudaimonia cannot be judged until our life ends. 


Now, Aristotle had a lot of things right. But there were some problems with his 
philosophy for Christians. For example, Aristotle said the activity that would bring the 
greatest amount of happiness to a human was contemplation. This makes sense because 
he understood humans to be rational creatures. Our ability to think and reflect is, 
according to Aristotle, what separates human creatures from other creatures. However, 
contemplation was not something every human could engage in according to Aristotle. 
Only free men of the ruling class were capable of contemplation. 


Why would a Christian reject this idea? 
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Thomas Aquinas 


Thousands of years later, a monk by the name of Tomas read Aristotle’s work and saw 
overlap between the philosophy of Aristotle and the teaching of scripture and the 
Church Fathers. Saint Thomas Aquinas was born in the Kingdom of Sicily, part of 
modern day Italy, around 1224-1225 CE. He was a scholar and a monk who possessed 
an outstanding capacity to sort, organize, and synthesize information from the world 
around him into a Christian philosophical framework. Aquinas lived a relatively short 
life, dying on March 7, 1274. But in that short life, he produced a massive amount of 
written work. One of his greatest writings is the Summa Theologica. That title in English 
would be “Synopsis of Theology.” 


Aquinas was familiar with the work of Aristotle and incorporated some of the thoughts 
of Aristotle that align with Christian theology into part of the ST. He considered human 
happiness, human action, and what drives human action. Like Aristotle, Aquinas said 
that happiness is the greatest human good. Aquinas wrote in Latin and the word in his 
work that is translated to happiness is beatitudo. This word carries the idea of “blessed.” 
Aquinas agreed that virtue - excellence in human living - is the way to happiness. He 
even agreed that contemplation is the human action that leads to happiness. But for 
Aquinas, happiness is only found in God. All human happiness is rooted in God and so 
God wants us as Christians to live a virtuous life because virtue strengthens our 
relationship with God. 


Before we talk about the virtues, I want to point out something I thought was incredible. 
Aquinas also agrees that contemplation is the most virtuous of human actions and that 
happiness can only partially be attained in this lifetime. But the contemplation Aquinas 
wrote about was not an activity limited to free men. Contemplation for Aquinas is 
beholding God. We can behold God to some extent now in prayer, worship, sacraments, 
scripture, and serving others. After our death, we behold God as he is when our spirits 
are ushered into his presence. But humans are not pure spirits. God created us with 
body and spirit, or soul. And so, the pinnacle of contemplation comes at our 
resurrection, when our spirits are united with perfected bodies and we behold God as 
fully human. This is what we were made for and this is what is our ultimate happiness. 


Back to virtue! Aquinas categorized virtues into three categories: moral virtues, 
intellectual virtues, and theological virtues. Faith, hope, and love are Christian virtues 
that Aristotle knew nothing about. And these viruses are not ones we possess. Aristotle 
believed that the potential for virtue is found within us all and can be developed or 
learned. Faith, hope, and love are things that should be inherent to us but are not 
because of our brokenness. These virtues must be given to us through the grace of God. 


Prayer Assignment: Prayers of the Saints 

Intellectual and moral virtues are things we learn. We learn intellectual virtue from 
teachers who are themselves intellectually virtuous. We learn moral virtue from 
watching how morally virtuous people live. These people are role models for us. 

This week we will use prayers written by Saints - the spiritual exemplars of our faith. 
Your instruction page contains several written prayers. I encourage you to read through 
these and identify up to three or four that reflect your life circumstances. If you already 
have a written prayer attributed to a saint that you use, please share it with me. Then, 
use these prayers during the week and complete the journaling exercise. 


Review & Questions 


1. You have notes on today’s lesson in your binder. If you have any questions about what 
youve learned, let me know! I’m happy to talk. 


2. Your assignment is to pray at least three times using one or more of the prayers 
provided on your instruction sheet. 


3. If you have any questions about the prayer assignment you can reach out to me by 
phone, text, or email. 


4. Next week we will meet again to talk about habit. 
Before we end, are there any questions? 


Close in Prayer 
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Lesson Plan: October 1, 2023 


6:30 - 6:35 Welcome, prayer, overview of the evening 
6:35 - 6:50 Review prayers of the saints experience 


7:20 - 7:35 Review Assignment & Prayer assignment: lectio divina 
Close 


Opening: Welcome, Prayer, Overview 


Discussion of Praying the Lord’s Prayer 
Remind participants that the session is recorded, but that every precaution will be 
taken to protect their identity and privacy. No one will have access to the video 


recording other than me. 


Would anyone like to share something about their experience praying over the past 
week? What was easy about prayer? What was difficult? 


Lesson: Habit 

Opening Discussion 

Review of Luke 10 

Virtue Review 

Last week we talked about virtue and looked at the thoughts of two philosophers: 
Aristotle and Saint Thomas Aquinas. Both of these philosophers taught that the highest 
human good - the greatest thing we can achieve or attain in life - is happiness. Both said 
that virtue is how we become happy. 


Aristotle suggested there are two types of virtues: intellectual and moral. 


Intellectual virtues are about reasoning and knowledge. These virtues are taught to us by 
other intellectually virtuous people. 


Moral virtue is about doing the right thing at the right time in the right way for the right 
reason. When we are morally virtuous, our emotions and reason work together to 
produce excellence in living. 


Aquinas categorized virtues into three categories: moral virtues, intellectual virtues, and 
theological virtues. Faith, hope, and love are Christian virtues that Aristotle knew 
nothing about. And these viruses are not ones we possess. Aristotle believed that virtue 
is found within us all and can be developed or learned. Faith, hope, and love are things 
that should be inherent to us but are not because of our brokenness. These virtues must 
be given to us through the grace of God. 


Over time the virtues we practice become part of who we are. We not only act with virtue 
but our character is marked by virtue. We embody virtue. 


Becoming Virtuous 


Virtue is not something that we are born with. We do not come into the world with 
sound reasoning or courage or faith. Virtue is not natural to us in the same way as a 
need for food or physical reflexes are. 


How do we gain virtue? 


Let’s think about intellectual virtue first. How do we become people who exercise logic 
and sound reasoning? Or how do we become people who can correctly identify and 
order concepts or phenomena in the world around us? 


Participants should recognize that these are things which must be taught to us by 
someone who has themselves learned intellectual virtue. 


What about moral virtue? How do we become people who are honest, just, or 
courageous? Pause to allow participants to share their thoughts. 


We learn moral virtue from others, yes. But it is not enough to learn about moral (or 
intellectual) virtues if we are going to be virtuous ourselves. We must practice the 
virtues to learn them. 


Aristotle called this process of learning by habituation. Habituation is training ourselves 
to respond in a certain way at a certain time to a certain thing. This is not exactly like the 
idea of daily habits or learning habits, but it is not far from the idea of daily habits 
either. Habituation is a way of becoming. We humans are wired to take on the 
characteristics of the things we do and the things we love. If I habituate myself toward 
courage or truth-telling, I become a courageous and truthful person. 
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Hitting the Mark of Virtue 


What is the opposite of virtue? Wait to see how participants respond. 


The opposite of virtue is vice. Vices, like virtue, come from habituation. When we do not 
pursue excellence in thoughts, feelings, or actions, we are habituating ourselves toward 
vice. 


Virtue typically is not the opposite of one vice. Virtue often falls somewhere between two 
vices: a vice of deficiency and a vice of excess. Aristotle said virtue is the means between 
two vices. This does not mean a virtue is the average between two vices; it means that 
virtue lies between deficiency and excess in some type of thought, feeling, or action. 


Consider the virtue of courage. Courage is the proper balance of fear and confidence. If 
someone thinks, feels, and acts with a great amount of fear they develop the vice of 
cowardice. That is a deficiency of courage. If someone thinks, feels, and acts with an 
overabundance of confidence they develop the vice of rashness. A rash person is not 
courageous because rashness does not know the difference between danger and safety. 


Other vices and virtues: 


Deficiency Virtue (the means) 


Self-deprecating (lack of Truth-telling (honesty Boastfulness (exaggeration 
honesty) about self) of truth) 


Stinginess (lack of giving) | Generosity (proper giving) | Wastefulness (excessive 
giving) 

Nonchalant (lack of Even-tempered (proper Irascibility 

feeling) feeling) (easily-angered) 


Virtue is not easy to attain. It is almost impossible to always think, feel, and act in ways 
that are appropriate in every circumstance. Aristotle says it is more like aiming for a 
target. Some of our thoughts, emotions, and actions will be closer to virtue than others. 
The important thing is to keep aiming for virtue. 


Prayer Assignment: Lectio Divina 
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This week we will practice a type of prayer called lectio divina. This is a monastic 
practice of meditative scripture reading. Lectio divina includes a habit of silence in 
which we learn to focus our attention on God and listen for the Holy Spirit to speak to us 
through the words of the Bible. This is very different from reading for information; it is 
reading for transformation.' The practice of lectio divina brings together prayer and 
scripture. We come to scripture with a prayerful attitude, we meditate upon scripture 
(listening for God), and return to God what we encounter in the pages of scripture 
through prayer.” 


It is difficult to trace the history of lectio divina, but by the late fifth century it was an 
established spiritual practice and mentioned by Saint Benedict in his monastic rule. We 
will talk about Benedict more next week. 

Review instructions on Lectio Divina worksheet. 


Review & Questions 


1. You have notes on today’s lesson in your binder. If you have any questions about what 
you've learned, let me know! I’m happy to talk. 


2. Your assignment is to pray at least three of the scriptures listed on your worksheet 
using the practice of lectio divina. 


3. If you have any questions about the prayer assignment you can reach out to me by 
phone, text, or email. 


4. Next week we will meet again to talk about prayer as a habit. 
Before we end, are there any questions? 


Close in Prayer 


‘ Raymond Studzinski, Reading to Live: The Evolving Practice of Lectio Divina (Collegeville, MN: 
Liturgical Press, 2009), ix. 

? Richard Peace, Contemplative Bible Reading: Experiencing God through Scripture (Eugene, OR: Wipf & 
Stock, 2015), 101-2. 
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Lesson Plan: October 8, 2023 


6:30 - 6:35 Welcome, prayer, overview of the evening 
6:35-6:50 


Prayer as Habit 


7:20 - 7:35 Review Assignment & Prayer assignment: The Daily Office 
Close 


Opening: Welcome, Prayer, Overview 


Discussion of Praying lectio divina 


Remind participants that the session is recorded, but that every precaution will be 
taken to protect their identity and privacy. No one will have access to the video 
recording other than me. 


Would anyone like to share something about their experience praying over the past 
week? What was easy about prayer? What was difficult? 


Lesson: Prayer as Habit 


Discussion Question 


Last week we talked about habits and the process of habituation. What habits have you 
developed and how do they help you live a life of excellence? Are there habits you have 
that diminish your ability to live with excellence? 


Theological Virtues 


We've talked a lot about virtue based upon the works of Aristotle and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Aristotle said there are two categories, or types, of human virtue. Do we 
remember what those are? [intellectual and moral] Aquinas added a third category of 
virtue: theological virtue. The theological virtues are faith, hope, and love. These are 
uniquely Christian virtues that Aristotle knew nothing about. 


Aristotle believed that the potential for virtue is found within us all and can be 
developed or learned. Aquinas observed that the theological virtues are not found within 
us due to our brokenness and separation from God. These virtues must be given to us 
through the grace of God. 
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Theological Virtues through Means of Grace 


Intellectual virtues are learned via education. Moral virtues are learned through moral 
exemplars and practicing the virtue we seek to embody. If theological virtues must be 
infused within us by God through his grace, are there practices God has given us to 
obtain his grace and receive faith, hope, and love? 


I think Wesley - and the church in general - would say, “yes!” The practices God has 
given us to obtain his grace include the sacraments, worship, reading or studying 
scripture, fasting, prayer, and serving others. Hopefully you recognize these from our 
very first week together. These are the means of grace. 


Habit of Prayer 


Our practices - the things we do or do not do regularly and intentionally - form our 
character. We become what we love and what we do. Christians have recognized that a 
habit of prayer is vital for our life as people of God. 


I mentioned Saint Benedict last week. Benedict of Nursia was born around 480 CE in 
Italy. The Roman Empire was collapsing and invasion and war were nearly constant 
during the earliest and later years of Benedict’s life. But between those times Italy 
experienced a thirty-year period of peace. The ruling group of Italy followed Arian 
Christianity - a heretical form of Christianity that believed God the Son is not co-eternal 
with the Father. Benedict adhered to Nicene Christianity like we continue to do today. 


Benedict’s family had wealth and sent him to Rome for his education. While he was 
there he was troubled by the lifestyle of his peers. He left Rome to live as a solitary and 
later became a monk. He went on to become the father of Western Christian 
monasticism and the rule he wrote for his religious community continues to be followed 
in monasteries around the world today. The purpose of his rule is to order a community 
where monks can fulfill the commandments to love the Lord God with all their heart, 
soul, and strength, and to love their neighbor as themselves. Benedictine monks live in a 
way that encourages holiness and virtue. 


Part of the Benedictine rule is a call to regular times of prayer. St. Benedict refers to 
prayer as the work of God and the first work in any endeavor the monks begin. Life in a 
Benedictine monastery is ordered around gathering for prayer and returning to work or 
rest. Some early Christian communities gathered for prayer at the third, sixth, and ninth 
hours of the day in addition to morning and evening times. Benedict quotes Psalm 
119:164 as the foundation for the practice of prayer in the monastery: “Seven times a day 
I praise you for your righteous laws.” Monks gathered seven times each day, and one 


additional time at night in some seasons, for prayer. These times of prayer were referred 
to as the Divine Office or the Divine Hours. 


Roman Catholic priests, monks, nuns, and some laity continue this tradition. The 
Anglican Church adapted the practice after the English reformation (the period during 
which the Church of England severed ties with the Roman Catholic Church) and the 
Anglican habit of prayer, known as the Daily Office, is included in the Book of Common 
Prayer and practiced still today by many Protestant Chrsitians. A variant of the Daily 
Office is included in the United Methodist Hymnal. 


The purpose of the Daily Office is to develop the habit of returning to God throughout 
our day. It is an intentional, structured form of prayer and includes scripture and 
various written prayers. This week we are going to engage in practicing the Daily Office. 


Prayer Assignment: The Divine Office 


This week’s handouts include the morning, midday, evening, and compline (nighttime) 
family prayers of the Daily Office in the 2019 Book of Common Prayer of the Anglican 
Church in North America for Monday through Saturday. I invite you to choose at least 
three days to pray at least three of the four offices. You may need to set an alarm on your 
clock or phone to remind you! Morning prayer is meant to be said between the time you 
wake up and 10 am. Midday prayer is intended for the noon hour or whatever time you 
have lunch. Evening prayer is meant for the end of the workday, usually between 4 and 
6 PM, and compline is intended to be prayed before going to bed. 


I’m going to invite you to pray through today’s compline with me so you have a sense of 
what the office is like. [distribute handout with the day’s compline] 


Review & Questions 


1. You have notes on today’s lesson in your binder. If you have any questions about what 
you've learned, let me know! I’m happy to talk. 


2. Your assignment is to pray three of the four offices at least three days this week. If you 
have any questions about the prayer assignment you can reach out to me by phone, text, 


or email. 


3. Next week we will meet again for our last week of instruction. But before we end, are 
there any questions? 


Close in Prayer 
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Lesson Plan: October 15, 2023 


6:30 - 6:35 Welcome, prayer, overview of the evening 
6:35 - 6:50 Review daily office exercise 


Prayer and Virtue 


7:20 - 7:35 Review Assignment & Prayer assignment: The Daily Examen 
Close 


Opening: Welcome, Prayer, Overview 


Discussion of Praying the Daily Office 


Remind participants that the session is recorded, but that every precaution will be 
taken to protect their identity and privacy. No one will have access to the video 
recording other than me. 


Would anyone like to share something about their experience praying over the past 
week? What was easy about prayer? What was difficult? 


Lesson: Prayer and Virtue 


Opening Questions 


You don’t need to answer this out loud unless you want to, but...do you ever find that 
you have to ask God to forgive you for the same error, mistake, or sin over and over? 


Why do you think we keep falling into the same “traps”? 
Review Habit 


We are creatures of habit. It’s how we are wired. Here are a few important things to 
know about habit: 


1. The things we love and the things we do are not neutral. All of our objects of 
affection and all of our actions have qualities. 

2. The qualities of the things we love and the qualities of the things we repeatedly do 
(our habits) become part of our nature. 

3. Habits are not easily formed. We must learn and/or practice them intentionally 
and frequently for habits to take root. 
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4. Once we do form a habit, it is not easily broken because the quality of the habit 
becomes part of our nature. And our nature is not easily changed. 

5. Weare often blind to our habits. (This also means we are often blind to our 
nature...) 


Means of Grace as Habits 
Why would I mention that we become like the things we love AND the things we do? 


There is a connection. If we love something or someone, we willingly give part of our 
time and energy to it. That’s because we are creatures of habit designed for worship. 
Worship is nothing more than giving proper attention and resources to what is most 
important to us. We worship what we love and we love what we worship. 


You could say our habits help increase our worship or love. 


Habits can connect us to things that make us happy and healthy. Brushing our teeth, 
bathing, eating nutritious food, and exercise benefit our physical health. Worship, 
prayer, fasting, receiving communion, and studying or reading scripture benefit our 
spiritual health. Serving others and spending time with family and friends benefit our 
social and emotional health. And some things, like rest, benefit our bodies, spirits, and 
minds. All these habits can lead to us being filled with love, joy, peace, patience, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, and self-control, as well as faith and hope. 


Habits can also connect us to things that make us happy but don’t make us healthy. 
These are often addictions: unhealthy eating, gambling, substance abuse. But other 
habits - the things we repeatedly watch or listen to, the busyness of our schedules, or a 
habit of complaining - are just as damaging to our physical, spiritual, relational, and 
mental health. 


The means of grace are habits that God uses to build our spiritual well-being - and 
there’s a connection between our spiritual, physical, emotional, and social well-being. 
The means of grace grow our faith, our hope, and our love of God and neighbor. But like 
most good habits, they aren’t developed unless we are intentional about them. The good 
news is that they are - like habits in general - difficult to break once developed! If you 
have a habit of praying before bed, odds are good that you will find yourself praying 
before you even think about a need to pray. 


The Daily Examen: A Habit for Growing Closer to God 


There is a form of prayer designed to help us grow in gratitude and in recognizing God’s 
presence through our day. This prayer is called the Daily Examen. It can shape us into 
grateful, wise, and compassionate people. 


The daily examen comes from The Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius of Loyola. Saint 
Ignatius was similar to Aquinas in that he sought for a way to reach a particular end and 
this end was the very one that Aquinas pointed us to - the blessedness that comes from 
“enjoying God in the beatific vision” (Ganss, Introduction, 11). Ignatius paid attention to 
how he grew closer to God then created the Spiritual Exercises as a means to the end of 
blessedness (12). He began writing the Spiritual Exercises in 1522 and the final revision 
was published in 1548 (50). The work is highly pragmatic and is intended to be used by 
an individual in a form of spiritual retreat over 30 days under the guidance of a spiritual 
director (51). These Ignatian retreats are still observed today and the Spiritual Exercises 
have also been adapted for use by people in the midst of everyday life. 


The daily examen is a prayer of reflection upon your day. Jesuits - members of the 
Society of Jesus that was founded by St. Ignatius - pray the daily examen at the noon 
hour and at night time just before sleep. The prayer isn’t meant to be long, nor is it 
meant to be an examination of conscience - meaning you aren’t meant to reflect 
carefully on every single error you made so that you can fully repent of every sin 
(Thibodeaux, xvii). 


Prayer Assignment: The Daily Examen 


Your assignment this week is to engage in the daily examen at least four evenings (or 
Sunday afternoon). 


Review & Questions 


1. You have notes on today’s lesson in your binder. If you have any questions about what 
you ve learned, let me know! I’m happy to talk. 


2. Your assignment is to pray the daily examen in the evening at least four times this 
week. There is a free app from Loyola Press for iOS and Android. 


3. If you have any questions about the prayer assignment you can reach out to me by 
phone, text, or email. 
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4. Next week is our final session! We will review our experience with the examen and the 
class overall, complete the project questionnaire, turn in our journals, and schedule our 
interviews. If you would like to be part of an ongoing group and have ideas for things to 
discuss or learn about related to our spiritual growth, please let me know! 


Close in Prayer 


APPENDIX B 


PRAYER EXERCISES 
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ACTS PRAYER 


ACTS is a pattern of prayer that includes adoration (praise), confession, 
thanksgiving (gratitude), and supplication (intercession and requests). 


ADORATION 


Adoration is expressing our love for 
God and usually involves praise. 
Prayers of adoration are found in 
the Book of Psalms. Here are a few 
that you can read as part of your 


prayer: 


Psalm 30 

Psalm 33 

Psalm 34 

Psalm 46 

Psalm 77 (Praising God in the midst 
of trouble or trial) 

Psalm 147 


CONFESSION 


God is perfectly loving, perfectly 
holy, and perfectly good. Nothing 
that is out of line with love, 
holiness, and goodness can 
withstand the presence of God. To 
draw near to God we must allow 
God to forgive us for the ways we 
fall short - both the wrong deeds we 
do and the good deeds we fail to 
do (these are sins) - and heal our 
brokenness. When we confess our 
sins and shortcomings to to God he 
is faithful to forgive us and renew 
us. 


THANKSGIVING 


Thanksgiving requires us to reflect 
upon God's goodness and grace 
and express our gratitude to God. 
Thanksgiving is the appropriate 
response to God's forgiveness, 
provision, and love. 


SUPPLICATION 


Jesus taught us to ask God for our 
daily bread. We are told to pray 
for those who are ill in James 5:14. 
Supplication is the act of asking 
God to provide for us and those we 
love. 
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THE LORD'S PRAYER 


The Lord's Prayer (Our Father) is found in Matthew 6:9-13. 


1.Find a quiet place to sit in silence. Spend some time in silence. Begin 
with one minute, then add more time through the week. 

2.Envision Jesus with you before the throne of God as you pray. 

3.Spend another minute (or more as you grow comfortable) in silence. 


NIV 


Our Father in heaven, 
hallowed be your name, 
your kingdom come, 
you will be done, 
on earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us today our daily bread. 
And forgive us our debts 
as we also have forgiven our 
debtors. 

And lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from the evil one. 


KING JAMES 


Our Father who art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name, 
thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done, 
on earth as it is in heaven. 


Give us this day our daily bread. 


And forgive us our debts 
as we forgive our debtors. 
And lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil. 
For thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, 
and the glory forever. Amen. 


NRSV 


Our Father in heaven, 
hallowed be your name. 
Your kingdom come. 
Your will be done, 
on earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us today our daily bread. 
And forgive us our debts 
as we also have forgiven our 
debtors. 

And do not bring us 
to the time of trial, 
but rescue us from the evil one. 


NEW KING JAMES 


Our Father who art in heaven, 
hallowed be your name, 
your kingdom come, 
your will be done, 
on earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our debts 
as we forgive our debtors. 
And do not lead us into temptation, 
but deliver us from the evil one. 
For yours is the kingdom, 
and the power, 
and the glory forever. Amen. 
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THE LORD'S PRAYER (OUR FATHER) 
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WRITTEN PRAYERS 


Prayers of the Church and Saints 


A Prayer of Saint Thomas Aquinas 


Give us, O Lord, 
steadfast hearts, which no unworthy thought can drag downward, 
unconquered hearts, which no tribulation can wear out, 
upright hearts, which no unworthy purpose may tempt aside. 

Bestow upon us also, O Lord our God, 
understanding to know you, diligence to seek you, wisdom to find you, 
and a faithfulness that may finally embrace you; 

through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The United Methoidst Book of Worship 
530 - "A Prayer of Saint Thomas Aquinas" - Saint Thonas Italy, 13th cent., alt. 


A Prayer of Saint Francis 


Lord, make me an instrument of your peace: 
where there is hatred let me sow love, 
where there is injury let me sow pardon, 
where there is doubt let me sow faith, 
where there is despair let me sow hope, 
where there is darkness let me give light, 
where there is sadness let me give joy. 

O divine master, grant that | may 
not try to be comforted but to comfort, 
not try to be understood but to understand, 
not try to be loved but to love. 

For it is in giving that we receive, 
it is in forgiving that we are forgiven, 
and it is in dying that we are born to eternal life. 


The Glenstal Book of Prayer: A Benedictine Prayer Book 
"Prayer of Saint Francis" 


A Prayer of Thomas a Kempis 


Almighty God, you who have made all things for us, and us for your glory, 
sanctify our body and soul, our thoughts and our intentions, our words and 
actions, that whatsoever we shall think, or speak, or do, may by us be 
designed to the glorification of your name...and let no pride or self- 
seeking, no impure motive or unworthy purpose, no little ends or low 
imagination stain our spirit, or profane any o four worlds and actions. But 
let our body be a servant to our spirit, and both body and spirt servants of 
Jesus Christ. 


The Communion of Saints 
Thomas a Kempis (1379-1471), Dutch mystic, ecclesiastic, and writer 
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WRITTEN PRAYERS 


Prayers of the Church and Saints 


A Prayer of Saint Anselm 


O merciful God, fill our hearts, we pray you, with the graces of your Holy 
Spirit, with love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance.leach us to love those who hate us; to pray for those 
who despitefully use us; that we may be your children, our Father, who 
make your sun to shine on the evil and on the good and send rain on the 
just and on the unjust. 


The Communion of Saints 
Anselm (1022-1109), philosopher, Archbishop of Canterbury 


A Prayer of Saint Benedict 


O gracious and holy Father, 

Give us wisdom to perceive you, 

intelligence to understand you, 

diligence to seek you, 

patience to wait for you, 

eyes to see you, 

a heart to meditate on you, 

and a life to proclaim you, 

through the power of the Spirit of Jesus Christ our Lord. 


The Communion of Saints 
Benedict (480-547), Founder of Western Christian monasticism 


A Prayer of Saint Augustine of Hippo 


Breathe in me, Holy Spirit, 

that my thoughts may all be holy. 
Move in my, Holy Spirit, 

that my work, too, may be holy. 
Attract my heart, Holy Spirit, 
that | may love only what is holy. 
Strengthen me, Holy Spirit, 

that | may defend all that is holy. 
Protect me, Holy Spirit, 

that | may always be holy. 


Encyclopedia of Prayer and Praise, edited by Mark Water 
Augustine of Hippo (354-430) 
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WRITTEN PRAYERS 


Prayers of the Church and Saints 


A Prayer of Girolamo Savonarola 


Lord, we pray not for tranquility, nor that our tribulations may cease; we 
pray for your spirit and your love, that you grant us strength and grace to 
overcome adversity; thought Jesus Christ. Amen. 


The Communion of Saints 
Girolamo Savonarola (1452-1498), Dominican preacher and Florentine reformer 


A Prayer of Saint Jerome 


Show me, O Lord, your mercy, and delight my heart with it. Let me find you 
whom | so longingly seek. See, here is the man whom the robbers seized, 
mishandled, and left half dead on the road to Jericho. O kind-hearted 
Samaritan, come to my aid! | am the sheep who wandered into the 
wilderness - seek after me, and bring me home again to your fold. Do with 
me what you will, that | may stay by you all the days of my life, and praise 
you with all those who are with you in heaven for all eternity. 


The Communion of Saints 
Jerome (347-420), Biblical scholar 


A Prayer of Thomas Merton 


My Lord God, | have no idea where | am going. | do not see the road 
ahead of me. | cannot know for certain where it will end. Nor do | really 
know myself, and the fact that | think | am following your will does not 
mean that | am actually doing so. 


But | believe that the desire to please you does in fact please you. And | 
hope | have that desire in all that | am doing. | hope that | will never do 
anything apart from that desire. 


And | know that if | do this you will lead me by the right road, though | 
may know nothing about it. Therefore will | trust you always though | may 
seem to be lost and in the shadow of death. | will not fear, for you are ever 
with me, and you will never leave me to face my perils alone. 


from Thoughts in Solitude 
Thomas Merton (1915 - 1968), American Trappist monk 
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LECTIO DIVINA 


Praying through scripture 


How to Pray Lectio Divina 


Begin by sitting in silence for a few moments and ask God to speak to 
you and transform you as you read. 


1.Read: Read the passage of scripture aloud, slowly and watch for 
words or phrases that stand out to you. Pause for two to four minutes 
in silence and hold those words in your mind. 

2.Reflect: Read the passage of scripture again - out loud or in silence. 
Spend two to four minutes in silence to reflect on what the scripture 
might mean for you today. 

3.Respond: Read the passage a third time - out loud or in silence. 
Spend a few minutes responding in prayer to what God has said to 
you. 

4.Rest: Read the passage of scripture aloud, slowly one final time. 
When you finish, rest in silence for two to four minutes (or longer if 
you feel the need). 


Lectio Divina Texts 


Exodus 3:11-14 
Psalm 51:10-12 
Isaiah 43:1-7 
Mark 10:46-52 
] Peter 1:13-16 
1 John 3:1-3 
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THE DAILY OFFICE 


From The Book of Common Prayer (2019) of The Anglican Church in North America 
(Family Prayer) 


Monday, October 9: Morning Prayer 


Opening Sentence 


O Lord, open my lips, and my mouth shall show forth your praise. 
- Psalm 51:51 


The Psalm: Psalm 51:10-12 
Miserere mei, Deus 


10 Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me. 

11 Cast me not away from your presence, 
and take not your holy Spirit from me. 
12 O give me the comfort of your help again, 

and sustain me with your willing Spirit. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 
A Reading from Holy Scripture: 1] Peter 1:3 
Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ! According to his great 
mercy, he has caused us to be born again to a living hope through the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 
A period of silence may follow. 
Praise: A hymn or canticle may be used 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others 
The Lord's Prayer 
The Collect 
O Lord, our Heavenly Father, almighty and everlasting God, you have brought 
us safely to the beginning of this day: Defend us by your mighty power, that we 


may not fall into sin nor run into any danger; and that, guided by your Spirit, 
we may do what is righteous in your sight; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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THE DAILY OFFICE 


From The Book of Common Prayer (2019) of 
The Anglican Church in North America 


Monday, October 9: Midday Prayer 


Opening Sentence 


Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has blessed us in 
Christ with every spiritual blessing in the heavenly places. - Ephesians 1:3 


The Psalm: Psalm 113:1-4 


1 Praise the Lord. Sing praises, you servants of the Lord; 
O praise the Name of the Lord. 
2 Blessed be the Name of the Lord, 
from this time forth for evermore. 
3 The Lord's Name be praised 
from the rising up of the sun to the going down of the same. 
4 The Lord is high above all nations, 
and his glory above the heavens. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 
A Reading from Holy Scripture: John 15:4-5 
Abide in me, and | in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit by itself, unless it 
abides in the vine, neither can you, unless you abide in me. | am the vine; you 
are the branches. Whoever abides in me and | in him, he it is that bears much 
fruit, for apart from me you can do nothing. 
A period of silence may follow. 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others 
The Lord's Prayer 
The Collect 

Blessed Savior, at this hour you hung upon the Cross, stretching out your loving 


arms: Grant that all the peoples of the earth may look to you and be saved; for 
your tender mercies’ sake. Amen. 
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THE DAILY OFFICE 


From The Book of Common Prayer (2019) of 
The Anglican Church in North America 


Monday, October 9: Early Evening Prayer 


Opening Sentence 


How excellent is your mercy, O God! The children of men shall take refuge 
under the shadow of your wings. For with you is the well of life, and in your 
light shall we see light. - Psalm 36:7,9 


Phos Hilaron (O Gladsome Light) 


O gladsome light, 
pure brightness of the everliving Father in heaven, 
O Jesus Christ, holy and blessed! 
Now as we come fo the setting of the sun, 
and our eyes behold the vesper light, 
we sing your praises, O God: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
You are worthy at all times to be praised by happy voices, 
O Son of God, O Giver of Life, 
and to be glorified through all the worlds. 


A Reading from Holy Scripture: 2 Corinthians 4:5-6 


For what we proclaim is not ourselves, but Jesus Christ as Lord, with ourselves 


as your servants for Jesus’ sake. For God, who said, “Let light shine out of 
darkness,” has shone in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 
A period of silence may follow. 
Praise: A hymn or canticle may be used 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others 
The Lord's Prayer 
The Collect 


Lord Jesus, stay with us, for evening is at hand and the day is past; be our 


companion in the way, kindle our hearts, and awaken hope, that we may know 
you as you are revealed in Scripture and the breaking of bread. Grant this for 


the sake of your love. Amen. 
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THE DAILY OFFICE 


From The Book of Common Prayer (2019) of 
The Anglican Church in North America 


Monday, October 9: Close of Day 


Opening Sentence 
| will lay me down in peace, and take my rest; for you, LORD, only, make me 
dwell in safety. - Psalm 4:8 


The Psalm: Psalm 134 
Ecce nunc 


1 Behold now, praise the Lorp, 
all you servants of the Lorp, 
2 You that stand by night in the house of the Lorp, 
even in the courts of the house of our God. 

3 Lift up your hands in the sanctuary 

and sing praises unto the Lorp. 
4 The Lorp who made heaven and earth 
give you blessing out of Zion. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 
A Reading from Holy Scripture: Isaiah 26:3-4 
You keep them in perfect peace whose minds are stayed on you, because they 
trust in you. Trust in the LORD for ever, for the LORD God is an everlasting 
rock. 
A period of silence may follow. 
Praise: A hymn or canticle may be used 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others. 
It is appropriate that prayers of thanksgiving for the blessings of the day, 


and penitence for our sins, be included. 


The Lord's Prayer 
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THE DAILY OFFICE 


From The Book of Common Prayer (2019) of 
The Anglican Church in North America 


Monday, October 9: Close of Day (cont) 


The Collect 


Visit this place, O Lord, and drive far from it all snares of the enemy; let your 
holy angels dwell with us to preserve us in peace; and let your blessing be 
upon us always; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Nunc Dimittis 
(The Song of Simeon - Luke 2:29-32) 


Lord, now let your servant depart in peace, 

according to your word. 

For my eyes have seen your salvation, 

which you have prepared before the face of all people; 
To be a light to lighten the Gentiles, 

and to be the glory of your people Israel. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 


Closing Sentence 


The almighty and merciful Lord, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, bless us and keep 
us, this night and evermore. Amen. 
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Tuesday, October 10: Morning Prayer 


Opening Sentence 


O Lord, open my lips, and my mouth shall show forth your praise. 
- Psalm 51:51 


The Psalm: Psalm 51:10-12 
Miserere mei, Deus 


10 Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me. 

11 Cast me not away from your presence, 
and take not your holy Spirit from me. 
12 O give me the comfort of your help again, 

and sustain me with your willing Spirit. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 
A Reading from Holy Scripture: Colossians 1:12-14 
Give thanks to the Father, who has qualified you to share in the inheritance of 
the saints in light. He has delivered us from the domain of darkness and 
transferred us to the kingdom of his beloved Son, in whom we have redemption, 
the forgiveness of sins. 
A period of silence may follow. 
Praise: A hymn or canticle may be used 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others 
The Lord's Prayer (Prayed in unison if in a group) 
The Collect 

O Lord, our heavenly Father, almighty and everlasting God, you have brought 
us safely to the beginning of this day: Defend us by your mighty power, that we 
may not fall into sin nor run into any danger; and that, guided by your Spirit, 


we may do what is righteous in your sight; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
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Tuesday, October 10: Midday Prayer 


Opening Sentence 


Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has blessed us in 
Christ with every spiritual blessing in the heavenly places. - Ephesians 1:3 


The Psalm: Psalm 113:1-4 


1 Praise the Lord. Sing praises, you servants of the Lord; 
O praise the Name of the Lord. 
2 Blessed be the Name of the Lord, 
from this time forth for evermore. 
3 The Lord's Name be praised 
from the rising up of the sun to the going down of the same. 
4 The Lord is high above all nations, 
and his glory above the heavens. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 
A Reading from Holy Scripture: Philippians 4:6-7 
Do not be anxious about anything, but in everything by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving let your requests be made known to God. And the peace of 
God, which surpasses all understanding, will guard your hearts and your minds 
in Christ Jesus. 
A period of silence may follow. 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others 
The Lord's Prayer 
The Collect 
Blessed Savior, at this hour you hung upon the Cross, stretching out your loving 


arms: Grant that all the peoples of the earth may look to you and be saved; for 
your tender mercies’ sake. Amen. 
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Tuesday, October 10: Early Evening Prayer 


Opening Sentence 


How excellent is your mercy, O God! The children of men shall take refuge 
under the shadow of your wings. For with you is the well of life, and in your 
light shall we see light. - Psalm 36:7,9 


Phos Hilaron (O Gladsome Light) 


O gladsome light, 
pure brightness of the everliving Father in heaven, 
O Jesus Christ, holy and blessed! 
Now as we come fo the setting of the sun, 
and our eyes behold the vesper light, 
we sing your praises, O God: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
You are worthy at all times to be praised by happy voices, 
O Son of God, O Giver of Life, 
and to be glorified through all the worlds. 


A Reading from Holy Scripture: John 8:12 


Jesus spoke to them, saying, “I am the light of the world. Whoever follows me will 
not walk in darkness, but will have the light of life.” 


A period of silence may follow. 
Praise: A hymn or canticle may be used 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others 
The Lord's Prayer 
The Collect 
Lord Jesus, stay with us, for evening is at hand and the day is past; be our 


companion in the way, kindle our hearts, and awaken hope, that we may know 
you as you are revealed in Scripture and the breaking of bread. Grant this for 


the sake of your love. Amen. 
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Tuesday, October 10: Close of Day 


Opening Sentence 
| will lay me down in peace, and take my rest; for you, LORD, only, make me 
dwell in safety. - Psalm 4:8 


The Psalm: Psalm 134 
Ecce nunc 


1 Behold now, praise the Lorp, 
all you servants of the Lorp, 
2 You that stand by night in the house of the Lord, 
even in the courts of the house of our God. 
3. Lift up your hands in the sanctuary 
and sing praises unto the Lorp. 
4 The Lord who made heaven and earth 
give you blessing out of Zion. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 
A Reading from Holy Scripture: 1 Thessalonians 5:23 
Now may the God of peace himself sanctify you completely, and may your 
whole spirit and soul and body be kept blameless at the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 
A period of silence may follow. 
Praise: A hymn or canticle may be used 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others. 
It is appropriate that prayers of thanksgiving for the blessings of the day, 


and penitence for our sins, be included. 


The Lord's Prayer 
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Tuesday, October 10: Close of Day (cont) 


The Collect 


Visit this place, O Lord, and drive far from it all snares of the enemy; let your 
holy angels dwell with us to preserve us in peace; and let your blessing be 
upon us always; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Nunc Dimittis 
(The Song of Simeon - Luke 2:29-32) 


Lord, now let your servant depart in peace, 

according to your word. 

For my eyes have seen your salvation, 

which you have prepared before the face of all people; 
To be a light to lighten the Gentiles, 

and to be the glory of your people Israel. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 


Closing Sentence 


The almighty and merciful Lord, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, bless us and keep 
us, this night and evermore. Amen. 
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Wednesday, October 11: Morning Prayer 


Opening Sentence 


© Lord, open my lips, and my mouth shall show forth your praise. 
- Psalm 51:51 


The Psalm: Psalm 51:10-12 
Miserere mei, Deus 


10 Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me. 

11 Cast me not away from your presence, 
and take not your holy Spirit from me. 
12 O give me the comfort of your help again, 

and sustain me with your willing Spirit. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 


A Reading from Holy Scripture: Colossians 3:1-4 
If then you have been raised with Christ, seek the things that are above, where 
Christ is, seated at the right hand of God. Set your minds on things that are 
above, not on things that are on earth. For you have died, and your life is 
hidden with Christ in God. When Christ who is your life appears, then you also 
will appear with him in glory. 

A period of silence may follow. 
Praise: A hymn or canticle may be used 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others 
The Lord's Prayer (Prayed in unison if in a group) 
The Collect 

O Lord, our heavenly Father, almighty and everlasting God, you have brought 
us safely to the beginning of this day: Defend us by your mighty power, that we 
may not fall into sin nor run into any danger; and that, guided by your Spirit, 


we may do what is righteous in your sight; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
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Wednesday, October 11: Midday Prayer 


Opening Sentence 


Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has blessed us in 
Christ with every spiritual blessing in the heavenly places. - Ephesians 1:3 


The Psalm: Psalm 113:1-4 


1 Praise the Lord. Sing praises, you servants of the Lord; 
O praise the Name of the Lord. 
2 Blessed be the Name of the Lord, 
from this time forth for evermore. 
3 The Lord's Name be praised 
from the rising up of the sun to the going down of the same. 
4 The Lord is high above all nations, 
and his glory above the heavens. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 
A Reading from Holy Scripture: John 15:4-5 
Abide in me, and | in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit by itself, unless it 
abides in the vine, neither can you, unless you abide in me. | am the vine; you 
are the branches. Whoever abides in me and | in him, he it is that bears much 
fruit, for apart from me you can do nothing. 
A period of silence may follow. 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others 
The Lord's Prayer 
The Collect 
Blessed Savior, at this hour you hung upon the Cross, stretching out your loving 


arms: Grant that all the peoples of the earth may look to you and be saved; for 
your tender mercies’ sake. Amen. 
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Wednesday, October 11: Early Evening Prayer 


Opening Sentence 


How excellent is your mercy, O God! The children of men shall take refuge 
under the shadow of your wings. For with you is the well of life, and in your 
light shall we see light. - Psalm 36:7,9 


Phos Hilaron (O Gladsome Light) 


O gladsome light, 
pure brightness of the everliving Father in heaven, 
O Jesus Christ, holy and blessed! 
Now as we come fo the setting of the sun, 
and our eyes behold the vesper light, 
we sing your praises, O God: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
You are worthy at all times to be praised by happy voices, 
O Son of God, O Giver of Life, 
and to be glorified through all the worlds. 


A Reading from Holy Scripture: Revelation 3:20 


Jesus said, “Behold, | stand at the door and knock. If anyone hears my voice and 
opens the door, | will come in to him and eat with him, and he with me.” 


A period of silence may follow. 
Praise: A hymn or canticle may be used 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others 
The Lord's Prayer 
The Collect 
Lord Jesus, stay with us, for evening is at hand and the day is past; be our 


companion in the way, kindle our hearts, and awaken hope, that we may know 
you as you are revealed in Scripture and the breaking of bread. Grant this for 


the sake of your love. Amen. 
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Wednesday, October 11: Close of Day 


Opening Sentence 
| will lay me down in peace, and take my rest; for you, LORD, only, make me 
dwell in safety. - Psalm 4:8 


The Psalm: Psalm 134 
Ecce nunc 


1 Behold now, praise the Lorp, 
all you servants of the Lorp, 
2 You that stand by night in the house of the Lorp, 
even in the courts of the house of our God. 

3 Lift up your hands in the sanctuary 

and sing praises unto the Lorp. 
4 The Lorp who made heaven and earth 
give you blessing out of Zion. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 
A Reading from Holy Scripture: Isaiah 26:3-4 
You keep them in perfect peace whose minds are stayed on you, because they 
trust in you. Trust in the LORD for ever, for the LORD God is an everlasting 
rock. 
A period of silence may follow. 
Praise: A hymn or canticle may be used 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others. 
It is appropriate that prayers of thanksgiving for the blessings of the day, 


and penitence for our sins, be included. 


The Lord's Prayer 
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Wednesday, October 11: Close of Day (cont) 


The Collect 


Visit this place, O Lord, and drive far from it all snares of the enemy; let your 
holy angels dwell with us to preserve us in peace; and let your blessing be 
upon us always; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Nunc Dimittis 
(The Song of Simeon - Luke 2:29-32) 


Lord, now let your servant depart in peace, 

according to your word. 

For my eyes have seen your salvation, 

which you have prepared before the face of all people; 
To be a light to lighten the Gentiles, 

and to be the glory of your people Israel. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 


Closing Sentence 


The almighty and merciful Lord, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, bless us and keep 
us, this night and evermore. Amen. 
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Thursday, October 12: Morning Prayer 
Opening Sentence 


O Lord, open my lips, and my mouth shall show forth your praise. 
- Psalm 51:51 


The Psalm: Psalm 51:10-12 
Miserere mei, Deus 


10 Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me. 

11 Cast me not away from your presence, 
and take not your holy Spirit from me. 
12 O give me the comfort of your help again, 

and sustain me with your willing Spirit. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 
A Reading from Holy Scripture: 1 Peter 1:3 
Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ! According to his great 
mercy, he has caused us to be born again to a living hope through the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 
A period of silence may follow. 
Praise: A hymn or canticle may be used 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others 
The Lord's Prayer (Prayed in unison if in a group) 
The Collect 
O Lord, our heavenly Father, almighty and everlasting God, you have brought 
us safely to the beginning of this day: Defend us by your mighty power, that we 
may not fall into sin nor run into any danger; and that, guided by your Spirit, 


we may do what is righteous in your sight; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
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Thursday, October 12: Midday Prayer 


Opening Sentence 


Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has blessed us in 
Christ with every spiritual blessing in the heavenly places. - Ephesians 1:3 


The Psalm: Psalm 113:1-4 


1 Praise the Lord. Sing praises, you servants of the Lord; 
O praise the Name of the Lord. 
2 Blessed be the Name of the Lord, 
from this time forth for evermore. 
3 The Lord's Name be praised 
from the rising up of the sun to the going down of the same. 
4 The Lord is high above all nations, 
and his glory above the heavens. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 
A Reading from Holy Scripture: Philippians 4:6-7 
Do not be anxious about anything, but in everything by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving let your requests be made known to God. And the peace of 
God, which surpasses all understanding, will guard your hearts and your minds 
in Christ Jesus. 
A period of silence may follow. 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others 
The Lord's Prayer 
The Collect 
Blessed Savior, at this hour you hung upon the Cross, stretching out your loving 


arms: Grant that all the peoples of the earth may look to you and be saved; for 
your tender mercies’ sake. Amen. 
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Thursday, October 12: Early Evening Prayer 


Opening Sentence 


How excellent is your mercy, O God! The children of men shall take refuge 
under the shadow of your wings. For with you is the well of life, and in your 
light shall we see light. - Psalm 36:7,9 


Phos Hilaron (O Gladsome Light) 


O gladsome light, 
pure brightness of the everliving Father in heaven, 
O Jesus Christ, holy and blessed! 
Now as we come fo the setting of the sun, 
and our eyes behold the vesper light, 
we sing your praises, O God: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
You are worthy at all times to be praised by happy voices, 
O Son of God, O Giver of Life, 
and to be glorified through all the worlds. 


A Reading from Holy Scripture: 2 Corinthians 4:5-6 
For what we proclaim is not ourselves, but Jesus Christ as Lord, with ourselves as 
your servants for Jesus’ sake. For God, who said, “Let light shine out of 
darkness,” has shone in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 
A period of silence may follow. 
Praise: A hymn or canticle may be used 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others 
The Lord's Prayer 
The Collect 
Lord Jesus, stay with us, for evening is at hand and the day is past; be our 
companion in the way, kindle our hearts, and awaken hope, that we may know 


you as you are revealed in Scripture and the breaking of bread. Grant this for 
the sake of your love. Amen. 
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Thursday, October 12: Close of Day 


Opening Sentence 
| will lay me down in peace, and take my rest; for you, LORD, only, make me 
dwell in safety. - Psalm 4:8 


The Psalm: Psalm 134 
Ecce nunc 


1 Behold now, praise the Lorp, 
all you servants of the Lorp, 
2 You that stand by night in the house of the Lorp, 
even in the courts of the house of our God. 
3 Lift up your hands in the sanctuary 
and sing praises unto the Lorp. 
4 The Lorp who made heaven and earth 
give you blessing out of Zion. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 
A Reading from Holy Scripture: 1 Thessalonians 5:23 
Now may the God of peace himself sanctify you completely, and may your 
whole spirit and soul and body be kept blameless at the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 
A period of silence may follow. 
Praise: A hymn or canticle may be used 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others. 
It is appropriate that prayers of thanksgiving for the blessings of the day, 


and penitence for our sins, be included. 


The Lord's Prayer 
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Thursday, October 12: Close of Day (cont) 


The Collect 


Visit this place, O Lord, and drive far from it all snares of the enemy; let your 
holy angels dwell with us to preserve us in peace; and let your blessing be 
upon us always; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Nunc Dimittis 
(The Song of Simeon - Luke 2:29-32) 


Lord, now let your servant depart in peace, 

according to your word. 

For my eyes have seen your salvation, 

which you have prepared before the face of all people; 
To be a light to lighten the Gentiles, 

and to be the glory of your people Israel. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 


Closing Sentence 


The almighty and merciful Lord, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, bless us and keep 
us, this night and evermore. Amen. 
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Friday, October 13: Morning Prayer 


Opening Sentence 


O Lord, open my lips, and my mouth shall show forth your praise. 
- Psalm 51:51 


The Psalm: Psalm 51:10-12 
Miserere mei, Deus 


10 Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me. 

11 Cast me not away from your presence, 
and take not your holy Spirit from me. 
12 O give me the comfort of your help again, 

and sustain me with your willing Spirit. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 
A Reading from Holy Scripture: Colossians 1:12-14 
Give thanks to the Father, who has qualified you to share in the inheritance of 
the saints in light. He has delivered us from the domain of darkness and 
transferred us to the kingdom of his beloved Son, in whom we have redemption, 
the forgiveness of sins. 
A period of silence may follow. 
Praise: A hymn or canticle may be used 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others 
The Lord's Prayer (Prayed in unison if in a group) 
The Collect 

O Lord, our heavenly Father, almighty and everlasting God, you have brought 
us safely to the beginning of this day: Defend us by your mighty power, that we 
may not fall into sin nor run into any danger; and that, guided by your Spirit, 


we may do what is righteous in your sight; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
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Friday, October 13: Midday Prayer 


Opening Sentence 


Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has blessed us in 
Christ with every spiritual blessing in the heavenly places. - Ephesians 1:3 


The Psalm: Psalm 113:1-4 


1 Praise the Lord. Sing praises, you servants of the Lord; 
O praise the Name of the Lord. 
2 Blessed be the Name of the Lord, 
from this time forth for evermore. 
3 The Lord's Name be praised 
from the rising up of the sun to the going down of the same. 
4 The Lord is high above all nations, 
and his glory above the heavens. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 
A Reading from Holy Scripture: John 15:4-5 
Abide in me, and | in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit by itself, unless it 
abides in the vine, neither can you, unless you abide in me. | am the vine; you 
are the branches. Whoever abides in me and | in him, he it is that bears much 
fruit, for apart from me you can do nothing. 
A period of silence may follow. 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others 
The Lord's Prayer 
The Collect 
Blessed Savior, at this hour you hung upon the Cross, stretching out your loving 


arms: Grant that all the peoples of the earth may look to you and be saved; for 
your tender mercies’ sake. Amen. 
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Friday, October 13: Early Evening Prayer 


Opening Sentence 


How excellent is your mercy, O God! The children of men shall take refuge 
under the shadow of your wings. For with you is the well of life, and in your 
light shall we see light. - Psalm 36:7,9 


Phos Hilaron (O Gladsome Light) 


O gladsome light, 
pure brightness of the everliving Father in heaven, 
O Jesus Christ, holy and blessed! 
Now as we come fo the setting of the sun, 
and our eyes behold the vesper light, 
we sing your praises, O God: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
You are worthy at all times to be praised by happy voices, 
O Son of God, O Giver of Life, 
and to be glorified through all the worlds. 


A Reading from Holy Scripture: John 8:12 


Jesus spoke to them, saying, “I am the light of the world. Whoever follows me will 
not walk in darkness, but will have the light of life.” 


A period of silence may follow. 
Praise: A hymn or canticle may be used 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others 
The Lord's Prayer 
The Collect 
Lord Jesus, stay with us, for evening is at hand and the day is past; be our 
companion in the way, kindle our hearts, and awaken hope, that we may know 


you as you are revealed in Scripture and the breaking of bread. Grant this for 


the sake of your love. Amen. 
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Friday, October 13: Close of Day 


Opening Sentence 
| will lay me down in peace, and take my rest; for you, LORD, only, make me 
dwell in safety. - Psalm 4:8 


The Psalm: Psalm 134 
Ecce nunc 


1 Behold now, praise the Lorp, 
all you servants of the Lorp, 
2 You that stand by night in the house of the Lorp, 
even in the courts of the house of our God. 

3. Lift up your hands in the sanctuary 

and sing praises unto the Lorp. 
4 The Lord who made heaven and earth 
give you blessing out of Zion. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 
A Reading from Holy Scripture: Isaiah 26:3-4 
You keep them in perfect peace whose minds are stayed on you, because they 
trust in you. Trust in the LORD for ever, for the LORD God is an everlasting 
rock. 
A period of silence may follow. 
Praise: A hymn or canticle may be used 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others. 
It is appropriate that prayers of thanksgiving for the blessings of the day, 


and penitence for our sins, be included. 


The Lord's Prayer 
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Friday, October 13: Close of Day (cont) 


The Collect 


Visit this place, O Lord, and drive far from it all snares of the enemy; let your 
holy angels dwell with us to preserve us in peace; and let your blessing be 
upon us always; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Nunc Dimittis 
(The Song of Simeon - Luke 2:29-32) 


Lord, now let your servant depart in peace, 

according to your word. 

For my eyes have seen your salvation, 

which you have prepared before the face of all people; 
To be a light to lighten the Gentiles, 

and to be the glory of your people Israel. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 


Closing Sentence 


The almighty and merciful Lord, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, bless us and keep 
us, this night and evermore. Amen. 
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From The Book of Common Prayer (2019) of The Anglican Church in North America 
(Family Prayer) 


Saturday, October 14: Morning Prayer 
Opening Sentence 


O Lord, open my lips, and my mouth shall show forth your praise. 
- Psalm 51:51 


The Psalm: Psalm 51:10-12 


Miserere mei, Deus 


10 Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me. 

11 Cast me not away from your presence, 
and take not your holy Spirit from me. 
12 O give me the comfort of your help again, 

and sustain me with your willing Spirit. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 


A Reading from Holy Scripture: Colossians 3:1-4 
If then you have been raised with Christ, seek the things that are above, where 
Christ is, seated at the right hand of God. Set your minds on things that are 
above, not on things that are on earth. For you have died, and your life is hidden 
with Christ in God. When Christ who is your life appears, then you also will 
appear with him in glory. 

A period of silence may follow. 
Praise: A hymn or canticle may be used 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others 
The Lord's Prayer (Prayed in unison if in a group) 
The Collect 

O Lord, our heavenly Father, almighty and everlasting God, you have brought 
us safely to the beginning of this day: Defend us by your mighty power, that we 
may not fall into sin nor run into any danger; and that, guided by your Spirit, 


we may do what is righteous in your sight; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
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From The Book of Common Prayer (2019) of 
The Anglican Church in North America 


Saturday, October 14: Midday Prayer 


Opening Sentence 


Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has blessed us in 
Christ with every spiritual blessing in the heavenly places. - Ephesians 1:3 


The Psalm: Psalm 113:1-4 


1 Praise the Lord. Sing praises, you servants of the Lord; 
O praise the Name of the Lord. 
2 Blessed be the Name of the Lord, 
from this time forth for evermore. 
3 The Lord's Name be praised 
from the rising up of the sun to the going down of the same. 
4 The Lord is high above all nations, 
and his glory above the heavens. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 
A Reading from Holy Scripture: Philippians 4:6-7 
Do not be anxious about anything, but in everything by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving let your requests be made known to God. And the peace of 
God, which surpasses all understanding, will guard your hearts and your minds 
in Christ Jesus. 
A period of silence may follow. 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others 
The Lord's Prayer 
The Collect 
Blessed Savior, at this hour you hung upon the Cross, stretching out your loving 


arms: Grant that all the peoples of the earth may look to you and be saved; for 
your tender mercies’ sake. Amen. 
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THE DAILY OFFICE 


From The Book of Common Prayer (2019) of 
The Anglican Church in North America 


Saturday, October 14: Early Evening Prayer 


Opening Sentence 


How excellent is your mercy, O God! The children of men shall take refuge 
under the shadow of your wings. For with you is the well of life, and in your 
light shall we see light. - Psalm 36:7,9 


Phos Hilaron (O Gladsome Light) 


O gladsome light, 
pure brightness of the everliving Father in heaven, 
O Jesus Christ, holy and blessed! 
Now as we come fo the setting of the sun, 
and our eyes behold the vesper light, 
we sing your praises, O God: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
You are worthy at all times to be praised by happy voices, 
O Son of God, O Giver of Life, 
and to be glorified through all the worlds. 


A Reading from Holy Scripture: Revelation 3:20 


Jesus said, “Behold, | stand at the door and knock. If anyone hears my voice and 
opens the door, | will come in to him and eat with him, and he with me.” 


A period of silence may follow. 
Praise: A hymn or canticle may be used 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others 
The Lord's Prayer 
The Collect 
Lord Jesus, stay with us, for evening is at hand and the day is past; be our 


companion in the way, kindle our hearts, and awaken hope, that we may know 
you as you are revealed in Scripture and the breaking of bread. Grant this for 


the sake of your love. Amen. 
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From The Book of Common Prayer (2019) of 
The Anglican Church in North America 


Saturday, October 14: Close of Day 


Opening Sentence 
| will lay me down in peace, and take my rest; for you, LORD, only, make me 
dwell in safety. - Psalm 4:8 


The Psalm: Psalm 134 
Ecce nunc 


1 Behold now, praise the Lorp, 
all you servants of the Lorp, 
2 You that stand by night in the house of the Lorp, 
even in the courts of the house of our God. 
3 Lift up your hands in the sanctuary 
and sing praises unto the Lorp. 
4 The Lorp who made heaven and earth 
give you blessing out of Zion. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 
A Reading from Holy Scripture: 1 Thessalonians 5:23 
Now may the God of peace himself sanctify you completely, and may your 
whole spirit and soul and body be kept blameless at the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 
A period of silence may follow. 
Praise: A hymn or canticle may be used 
Intercessions: Prayers may be offered for ourselves and others. 
It is appropriate that prayers of thanksgiving for the blessings of the day, 


and penitence for our sins, be included. 


The Lord's Prayer 
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THE DAILY OFFICE 


From The Book of Common Prayer (2019) of 
The Anglican Church in North America 


Saturday, October 14: Close of Day (cont) 


The Collect 


Visit this place, O Lord, and drive far from it all snares of the enemy; let your 
holy angels dwell with us to preserve us in peace; and let your blessing be 
upon us always; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Nunc Dimittis 
(The Song of Simeon - Luke 2:29-32) 


Lord, now let your servant depart in peace, 

according to your word. 

For my eyes have seen your salvation, 

which you have prepared before the face of all people; 
To be a light to lighten the Gentiles, 

and to be the glory of your people Israel. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen. 


Closing Sentence 


The almighty and merciful Lord, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, bless us and keep 
us, this night and evermore. Amen. 
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THE DAILY EXAMEN 


From Reimagining the Ignatian Examen: Fresh Ways o Pray from Your Day, 
by Mark E. Thibodeaux, SJ. 


Preparing to Pray 


1.Remember the purpose - The Examen is a time to reflect with God upon who 
you are, what you have (or have not) done, and who you are called to be. 
The prayer includes repentance, but the purpose is to develop an awareness 
of God's loving presence in your life and to seek God's help living into the 
future God wants for you. 

2.Remember this is a prayer - ask God to guide you, talk to God (not to 
yourself), and listen for God's voice. 

3.Consider marking the beginning and ending of your prayer with an action 
that helps you experience this time as a time that is different from the rest of 
your day. Making the sign of the cross, saying the Lord's Prayer or singing 
a verse of your favorite hymn are all possibilities. 


The Prayer 


The five steps of the examen should take no longer than 15 minutes. 


Step One: Relish. Ask God to show you the blessings he has given you 
during the day. This could be general - like safety, love, and life - or something 
very specific - like time spent with a friend or a moment of joy. Each time 
something comes to mind, offer thanks to God (remember - this is a prayer). 


Step Two: Request. Ask God to fill you with his Spirit and to remind you of 
his love as you engage in the prayer. 


Step Three: Review. Beginning with the moment you wake up, review your 
day hour by hour. You do not have to recall every minute. If something 
significant happened, pause and replay the event in your mind. If less 
important events come to mind, move through them quickly. This is a scan, not 
a detailed recount. 


Step Four: Repent. As you review your day, thank God for the good gifts he 
has given you. If an unpleasant, difficult, or challenging moment comes to mind 
or if you remember a moment when you could have taken a particular good 
action but did not (a missed opportunity), stop and ask God for forgiveness. 
After you ask for forgiveness, try to sense God’s mercy and love for you. He is 
faithful to forgive you and wants to give you his peace. 


Step Five: Resolve. Again, this is a prayer - not a note to yourself. As you 
reflect upon what God has shown you about yourself and your day (or life!), 
ask God what he wants you to do tomorrow. Pay particular attention to who 
God is calling you to be and then resolve to do or be what God has revealed. 
Commit this to God and ask God to help you take action and be who you are 
called to be. 
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PROJECT QUESTIONNAIRE 


The project questionnaire will be filled out before our first instructional session 
and after the final instructional session. If you do not know how to answer any 
given question, you may write "unsure" or a similar reply. 


1. What is a means of grace? 


2. List activities considered to be means of grace in 
Wesleyan theology: 


3. What is the goal of the Christian life? 
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PROJECT QUESTIONNAIRE 


4. Why do you pray? 


5. Describe your habit and manner of praying. 
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WEEKLY JOURNAL 


Record your times of prayer_ 


Please make note of when you prayed this week, including the day, time 
you prayed, and approximate time you spent in prayer. 


Journaling 


Before our next session please reflect upon your experience of engaging in 
the prayer assignment. You may use the questions below as prompts, but 
feel free to share whatever you think is most important. If you did not 
engage in the prayer assignment, please share about what prevented you 
from doing so. 


JOURNALING PROMPTS: 


e Is this the first time you have engaged in this type of prayer? 

¢ If written prayers or scripture was used this week, what parts of the 
prayers or scripture stood out most to you? Were there parts of the 
prayers or scriptures you found comforting? Challenging? 

« Do you plan to pray in this manner again? Why or why not? 

e« What did you learn about who God is or who you are during your times 
of prayer this week? 
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